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Notes. 


TRIPP ALIAS HOWARD. 

In an obituary notice in the Times of the 10th 
inst. of the venerable Rector of Spofforth, the Rev. 
James Tripp, which has been reproduced in several 
papers, the assertion is repeated that his family 
derives from the noble house of Howard. 

As the best means of reaching those most in- 
terested in correcting gross errors of genealogical 
tradition, I beg the favour of space in “ N. & Q.” 
fora memorandum on this subject. 

The late Rev. Dr. Tripp of Silverton (in whose 
lifetime I saw it) possessed a painting of the arms 
of Howard, the bend being replaced by a scaling 
ladder, beneath which (affecting the style of old 
dictiop) was the following legend :— 

“ This atchievement was given unto my Lord Howard’s 
5% son at the Siege of Bullogne; King Harry the 5t 
being there, ask’d how they took the Town and Castle, 
Howard answer'd ‘I Tripp’d up the walls’; saith his 
Majesty, ‘Tripp shall be thy name, and no longer 
Howard,’ and Honoured him with the scaling Ladder for 
his Bend.” 
_ This, not inaptly termed by Mr. Lower “wretched 
little anecdote,” is the most trumpery of all the 
Many trumpery claims to distinguished descent I 
have ever met with. The painting is little more 
than a century old, and is probably the work of 





some wag, who either wished to flatter the Tripps 
or to impose upon them « clumsily invented origin 
for their surname. 

Assuming that Henry V. did lay siege to Bou- 
logne, it is somewhat against the narrative that 
there was no “ Lord Howard” in his time, and no 
Howard who had five sons. It is true that Sir 
Robert Howard (father of the first Duke of Nor- 
folk) was a zealous commander under the king on 
the French coast, but he certainly did not change 
his name to Tripp; he was one of three broth:ers, 
and had one only son. 

I need scarcely say that the pedigree of the 
Duke of Norfolk is known, and reiterated in many 
MSS. in the fullest detail in this College, and that 
no such, or any similar, incident has at any time 
been recorded in it. It may be as well also to say 
that the arms with the scaling ladder are unknown 
here, and that the Tripps have no right to them, 
or, so far as I know, to any other bearing. 

The surname of Tripp is traceable in West- 
country records for more than a hundred years 
prior to the time of Henry V., and the family may 
well be content with this and the fact that they 
have held a most respectable position in Somerset- 
shire for over three centuries, and have numbered 
amongst their members churchmen, lawyers, and 
soldiers who have attained creditable prominence. 
One branch settled at Bristol; another in Holland, 
where they were ennobled, and produced a man 
who fought at Waterloo, and was identical, if my 
memory serves me, with the well-known dancer. 

Their respectability, however, is the best reason 
that can be urged for their relinquishing (although 
they may, as I doubt not they do, firmly believe it)a 
tradition which is not capable of anything but dis- 
proof, and for not perpetuating error by baptizing 
their children “ Howard,” which I see is becoming 
common in most families of the name, and then, at 
last, “ Tripp shall be their name, and no longer 
Howard.” SrepHen Tocker, Rouge Croix. 

Heralds’ College. 


TITLE LIST OF CATALOGUES OF ENGLISH 
PLAYS. 
(Concluded from p. 262.) 

Barker's complete list of plays, exhibiting, at one view, 
the title, size, date, and author, from the commencement 
of theatrical performances to 1803. To which is added 
a continuation to the theatrical remembrancer, designed 


to shew collectively each author's work. London, printed 
and published by [J.] Barker & Son, dramatic repository, 
[19,] Great Russell Street, Covent Garden. [1803.] 
j2mo. pp. (4)+350. The advertisement-preface is sub- 
scribed by the compiler, W. C. Oulton. This is a reissue 
of ‘‘ Barker's continuation of Egerton’s theatrical re- 
membrancer”: (see 1801), with a new title leaf, and 
pp. 337-50 added by way of appendix, so continuing the 
list to 1803. = of the copies of this work in the Bri- 
tish Museum Library is catalogued under Barker, another 
copy is catalogued under Oulton.) 

le Thespian dictionary ; or dramatic biography of the 
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present age; containing sketches of the lives, lists of the 
productions...of all the principal dramatists, composers, 
commentators, managers, actors, and actresses of the 
United Kingdom : interspersed with numerous original 
anecdotes...Second edition...[London,] printed [and] pub- 
lished by James Cundee...1805. 8vo. No pagination. 
22 plates. (M. copy lacks plates.) Abc name list, with 
play titles, place and date of performance. 

Rare old English literature. A catalogue of the curious 
library, late the property of Mr. Richard Forster, of Rich- 
mond Buildings, [Soho, London, } deceased. Comprising 
@ very extensive and valuable assemblage of old plays, 
poetry, romances, English chronicles, voyages and 
travels, many of them rare; together with a collection 
of prints — | portraits, three mahogany book-cases, &c., 
which will be sold by auction by Messrs. [T.] King & 
Lochée, at their great room, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, on Monday, Nov, 17, 1806, and nine following 
days, at twelve o'clock. To be viewed on Thursday, 
Nov. 13, and catalogues (price 1s.) had at the room. 

London, } printed by Barker & Son, Great Russell Street, 

‘ov. Gard. 8vo. pp. (2)+92. Both the view and sale 
days were postponed one week, Pp. 46-50, 56-9, 64-8, 
73-6, 78-85, Play books. 

The dramatic mirror: containing the history of the 
stage, from the earliest period to the present time ; in- 
cluding a biographical and critical account of all the 
dramatic writers, from 1600; and also of the most dis- 
tinguished performers, from the days of Shakspeare to 
1807 : and a history of the country theatres, in England, 
Ireland and Scotland...By Thomas Gilliland...London, 

rinted for C. Chapple...by B. McMillan...1808. 2 vols. 

2mo. I. pp. 12+624,17 plates; II. pp. (2)+625 to 1048. 
I, Abe authors’ name list, with play titles, dates, and 
notes. II. Abc name list of players, with life notes. 

Biographia dramatica; or, a companion to the play- 
house: containing historical and critical memoirs, and 
original anecdotes of British and Irish dramatic writers... 
also an alphabetical account and chronological lists of 
their works, the dates when printed and observations on 
their merits : together with an introductory view of the 
rise and progress of the British stage. Originally com- 
piled, to the year 1764, by David Erskine Baker. Con- 
tinued thence to 1782 by Isaac Reed...And brought down 
to the end of November, 1811, with very considerable 
additions and improvements throughout by Stephen 
Jones... London, [printed by 8. Gosnell] for Longman... 
1812. 3 vols. Svo. I. pp. 76+790+unnumbered leaf 
384-5*; IL. pp. (2)+404; III. pp. (2)+478. I. Abc 
authors’ name list, with life notes, play titles, dates 
and size of editions. II-III. Abc play title list, with 
authors’ names, sources of plots, places and dates of 
performance, dates and size of editions. 

The drama recorded ; or, Barker's list of plays, alpha- 
betically arranged, exhibiting at one view the title, size, 
date, and author, with their various alterations, from the 
earliest period, to 1814 [that is, to the end of 1813); to 
which are added, notitia dramatica, or, a chronological 
account of events relative to the English stage. London, 
printed and published by J. Barker...1814. 12mo. 
pp. (4)+212. Abe play title list, with authors’ names, 
dates and size of editions. 

Rare old plays and poetry. A catalogue of a very 
extensive and valuable collection of old plays,...which 
will be sold by auction by [T.] King & Lochée, at their 
great rooms, No. 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on 
Tuesday, February the 28th, 1815...[London,]} printed by 
W. Smith & Co...:8vo. pp. 14. 

A history of the American theatre. By William Dun- 
lap...New York, printed and published by J. & J. Harper 
...1832. 8vo. pp. 8+420. Pp. 407-10, Abc American 
dramatic authors’ name list, with play titles. 





History of the Americantheatre. By William Dunlap 
...London, [printed by F. Shoberl, Jun., and vol. ii. partly 
by Ibotson & Palmer, and published by] Richard Bentley 
...1833, 2 vole. 8vo. I. pp. 12+412; II. pp. 6+388, 
Vol. ii. pp. 381-7, Abc American dramatic authors’ name 
list, with play titles. 

A catalogue of [Richard] Heber's collection of earl 
English poctry, the drama, ancient ballads, and Lona 
sides, rare and curious books on English, Scottish, and 
Irish history, and French romances, with notices by 
J. Payne Collier, Esq., and prices and purchasers’ names 
...London, Edward Lumley...[1834.] 8vo. pp. 3 to 8+34 
+3656. Preface subscribed J. T. P. The first forty pages 
were printed by Wm. Stevens ; the catalogue is part iv. of 
Bibliotheca Heberiana, printed by W. Nicol. Pp. 233-54, 
Play books, 

General catalogue of all the English dramatic pieces 
I have been able to discover. B. P. Bellamy, Bath, 
Sept. 21, 1834. 4to.2 vols. I. ff. 81; II. ff. 84. British 
Museum, MSS. Add. 18584-5. Abe play title list, 
with authors’ names, when and where acted, place, 
date, and size of editions, in columnar order. 

The dramatic authors of America. By James Rees... 
Philadelphia, G. B. Zieber & Co. 1845. 12mo. pp. 144, 
Price 374 cents. Abe authors’ name list, with play 
titles, dates of editions, notes. 

A skeleton hand list of the early quarto editions of the 
plays of Shakespeare, with notices of the old impressions 
of the poems. By James O. Halliwell[-Phillipps), Esq, 
F.R.S. London, printed for private circulation. 1860. 
8vo. pp. 2+198. 30 copies printed. 95 titles, each printed 
at the top of the back of a leaf; the leaves otherwise 
blank. 

A dictionary of old English plays, existing either in 
print or in manuscript, from the earliest times to the 
close of the seventeenth century ; including also notices 
of Latin plays written by English authors during the 
same period. By James O. Halliwell[-Phillipps], Esq., 
F.R.S. London, {printed by F. Pickton for] John Russell 
Smith...1860. 8vo. pp. 8+296. Abc play title list; abc 
authors’ name list, collected works; collections of old 
English plays; date list, collections of miracle plays; 
index ; abc authors’ name list. 

List of plays wholly or partially the property of Thomas 
Hailes Lacy, 89, Strand, London, W.C. Price sixpence. 
December 31, 1864. 12mo. pp. 12. 

Handbook to the popular, poetical, and dramatic lite- 
rature of Great Britain from the invention of printing to 
the Restoration. By W[illiam] Carew Hazlitt...London, 
Sy by S. & J. Brawn for] J. R. Smith. 1867[-68). 
vo. pp. 12+704. Issued in eleven parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
Abc authors’ name list ; 91 anonymous plays are grouped 
under the heading “‘ Plays—anonymous.” 

The dramatic writers of Scotland. By Ralston Inglis. 
Glasgow, G. D. Mackellar...1868. 8vo. pp. (2)+156. 
Abc authors’ name list, with life notes, place, date, and 
size of editions. 

Catalogue of the library of books of John Forster at 
Palace Gate House, Kensington, prepared by Hen 
E. Rawlins. London, printed by R. Marks, Haverstoc 
Hill, N.W. 1876. 8vo. pp. 24300. Pp. 173-86, Plays; 
short title, author, and date. I have failed to find this 
work catalogued at the British Museum. The John 
Forster library is now in the South Kensington Museum. 


The fourth volume of the catalogue of the Duke 
of Devonshire’s library, at Chatsworth, Derbyshire, 
which is being prepared by Sir James Lacaita, will 
probably be devoted to dramatic — w 
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Eritarn IN THE CLorsteRs or HEREFORD 
CatHepraL.—lIn a recent visit to Hereford I was 
sorry to see the cloisters remaining in a ruinous 
state, and one portion was filled with sawn timber, 
as if used as a carpenter's workshop. As the 
cathedral has been so well restored and beautified, 
it is a pity that nothing should be done to place 
the cloisters in as creditable a state as those of 
Worcester ; they are by no means devoid of beauty. 
The wall of the east cloister is covered with 
memorial tablets, some of which commemorate 
bishops and deans ; but several of these are getting 
into a dilapidated state. The following epitaph is 
that of Robert Whitney de Whitney, who died in 
1673, aged sixty-four. As apparently written by 
himself, it may deserve preservation in “N. & Q.”: 

“‘ The sicke deseased wearied and opprest 
Fly to the Grave for refuge and for rest, 
Let then this sacred earth my body close 
And no rude hands its quiet interpose, 
Whilst I this tabernacle of clay forsake 
And to Elysium doe my journey take ; 
And when the trumpet a retrent shall sound, 
And pierce the caverns of this holy ground, 
These scattered ashes shall to me repaire 
And re-united equal glory share.” 

It is rather curious that the writer of the epitaph 
should call upon his “ scattered ashes” to find out 
his soul in Elysium ; we might have expected him 
to summon the latter to reanimate the buried body. 
I presume that the De Whitneys were a Hereford- 
shire family, but I do not know whether any 
descendants now remain in the county. 

Epwin Legs, F.L.S. 


Green Hill, Worcester. 


Sztr-DecarPitaTion.—One of the most difficult 
feats to perform is to cut off one’s own head. An 
Irishman did it once, and I suppose no one but 
an Irishman could do it. Sir Jonah Barrington 
is the authority for the following story (Personal 
Sketches of his own Time, vol. ii. p. 122). About 
the year 1796 two labourers were going to mow 
some grass. Their road lay along the bank of the 
Barrow. They spied a large salmon lying half 
concealed under the bank :— 

_ “*Oh ! Ned—Ned dear ! look at that big fellow there ; 
it is a pity we ha’n’t no spear, now, isn’t it?’ 

“* Maybe,’ said Ned, ‘ we could be after piking the lad 

with the scythe-handle.’ 
_ “*True for you,’ said Dennis; ‘the spike of yeer handle 
is aaa nor mine; give the fellow a dig with it, at any 
rate. 
** Ay, will I,’ returned the other; ‘I'll give the lad 
& prod he ‘ll never forget, anyhow.’ 

“ The spike and the sport was all they thought of; but 
the blade of the scythe, which hung over Ned’s shoulders, 
never came into the contemplation of either of them. 
Ned cautiously looked ever the bank : the unconscious 
salmon lay snug, little imagining the conspiracy that had 
been formed against his tail. 

“* Now hit the lad smart !’ said Dennis; ‘there, now— 
there ! rise your fist ; now you have the boy! Now, Ned, 
success ! success ! ’ 


“ Ned struck at the salmon with all his might and main, 
and that was not trifling. But whether ‘the boy’ was 
piked or not never appeared, for poor Ned, bending his 
neck as he struck at the salmon, placed the vertebra 
in the most convenient position for unfurnishing his 
shoulders; and his head came tumbling splash into the 
Barrow, to the utter astonishment of his comrade, who 
could not conceive how it could drop off so suddenly. 
But the next minute he had the consolation of seeing the 
head attended by one of his own ears, which had been 
most dexterously sliced off by the same blow which be- 
headed his comrade. The head and ear rolled down the 
river in company, and were picked up with extreme 
horror at a mill dam near Mr. Richardson's by one of 
the miller’s men. 

“* Who the devil does this head belong to?’ exclaimed 
the miller. 

«“* Whoever owned it,’ said the man, ‘had three ears, 
at any rate, though they don’t match.’” 

E. Leaton Bienxrnsorr. 


Sir Epwin Lanpseer AnD THE Lion.—Perhaps 
the following statement, which I am able to verify, 
may reply to the question so often put—How 
was it that our great animal painter became so 
thoroughly acquainted with the anatomy and 
characteristics of the lion ? 

It is now more than fifty years since I 
made the acquaintance of a Mr. Christmas, him- 
self an animal painter. He told me that he and 
Landseer used to study together, and that they 
used to go to Mr. Cross’s menagerie at Exeter 
Change, and there sketch and paint the animals 
then exhibited. The monkeys first claimed their 
attention, and the study culminated in the 
“ Monkeyana.” They next studied the lions, and 
one noble animal especially claiming attention, 
they both sketched and painted him. On its 
death Mr. Cross presented them with the carcass, 
which they removed to their studio, and again 
studied as long as possible. The skin was after- 
wards preserved and stuffed. They then dissected 
the body. The skeleton was articulated, and set 
up, and formed the object of future drawing and 
study. From this painstaking study of the lion 
and his anatomy arose those splendid pictures, 
“Van Amburgh in the Lions’ Den” and the 
“Dead Lion of the Desert,” and the numerous 
pictures of this animal which were exhibited in 
the Academy from time to time. The prostrate 
lions at the base of the Nelson monument in Tra- 
falgar Square were further illustrations of Sir 
Edwin’s profound knowledge of the anatomy of 
the lion’s paw, for though at first the world cen- 
sured, yet it was ultimately confessed that the 
modelling was perfect. I do not know what be- 
came of Mr. Christmas, my informant, but he told 
me that he felt so thoroughly outpaced by his 
great rival that he should give up the race. 

Lambert WEsTOoN. 

Waterloo Crescent, Dover. 


“ Pgacn.”—This slang word is used by the 





vulgar and by the criminal classes in a depreciatory 
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sense, and signifies to inform against a comrade 
and betray professional secrets to the police. 
Webster's Dictionary believes it to be an abridg- 
ment of the word impeach, to accuse a high official 
of crimes and misdemeanours before the legislature, 
as in the case of the impetchment of Warren Has- 
tings. Reading in Stowe’s Annales of England, 
1604, p. 225, under the date of 1175, reign of 
Henry II., an account of the lawless state of the 
city of London, when gangs of young and rich men, 
to the number sometimes of one hundred, traversed 
the streets at night to rob and murder the citizens, 
I came on the following passage, where appeach is 
used in the sense of the modern slang peach :— 

“Tt fortuned that as a crew of yung & wealthy citizens 
assembling together in the night, assaulted a stone house 
of a certaine rich man, and breaking through the wall, 
the good man of that house having prepared himselfe 
with other in a corner, when he perceived one of the 
theeves named Andrew Bucquinte to leade the way, with 
a burning brand in the one hand and a potte of coals in 
the other, which he assayed to kindle with the brande, 
he flewe upon him, and smote off his right hand, and then 
with a loud voice cried theeves, at the hearing whereof 
the theeves tooke their flight, all saving he that had lost 
hand, whome the good man in the next morning de- 
livered to Richard de Lucy, the King’s justice. This 
theefe, upon warrant of his life, appeached his con- 
federates, of whom many were taken & many were fled, 
but among the rest that were apprehended a certaine 
citizen of great countenance, credite, & wealth, surnamed 
John the Olde, when hve could not acquite himselfe by 
the Waterdome, offered the King for his life 500 markes, 
but the King commanded that he should bee hanged, 
which was done, and the citie became more quiet.” 

The etymology usually given for impeach is the 
French empécher, to hinder, and possibly to peach 
upon or appeach a comrade may have originally 
meant to hinder him from proceeding with his 
nefarious business, whatever it might be. Whether 
peach is traceable to the Celtic bac, to hinder, or 
whether it be derived from peac, the French pécher, 
the Latin peccare, to sin (“ peaching” being a sin 
in a thief’s estimation), I will not undertake to say. 

Cuartes Mackay. 

Fern Dell, Mickleham. 


Tax Eryrmotocy or “ Mastirr.”—Chambers 
(Information for the People) says the mastiff is 
supposed to have been produced betwixt the Irish 
greyhound and the English bull-dog. Pennant 
thinks the variety called mdtin in French is a 
descendant of the Irish greyhound. Ménage has, 
“ Métis ou métif, chien entre le matin et le levrier.” 
Ferrari derives It. mastino, matin, chien de berger, 
from massa thus—massa, massata, massatinus, 
mastinus, mastino, which Ménage says is the true 
derivation of this word. Whatever the difference 
of the breed may be, I am inclined to think both 


metive, mulet, mulitre, enfant produit de deux 
races différentes.” Dufresne has, “ Mestizus, His- 
panis dicitur qui ex parentibus Hispanis et 
Americanis mixtim natus est.” Ménace derives 
métis (Sp. mestizo, Anjou métif) thus: mictus, 
mistus, mistitiuc, métis. Our word would seem 
to have come thus: mixtus, mictivus, mistivus, 
mastivus, mastiff. R. S. Cuaryock, 

Paris. 

TeNNYSON AND THE Ertrick SHEPHERD.—In 
a recent number (ante, p. 65) a correspondent 
| points to a parallel between a passage in Wash- 
ington Irving’s Pride of the Village and Tennyson's 
May Queen. Asa matter of interest to literary 
readers, perhaps the following parallel between 
Tennyson and the Ettrick Shepherd may be worth 
mentioning. It occurs in a lyric by the former 
writer, the title of which I forget, but in which he 
speaks of a poet who went out to the fields to sing: 

** And he sat him down in a lonely place, 
And chanted a melody loud and sweet, 
That made the wild swan pause in her cloud, 

And the lark drop down at his feet.” 
The verse is exquisite, especially the idea in the 
last line, and irresistibly recalls a passage in the 
Queen’s Wake, in which Hogg describes a maiden 
singing :— 

“ So wildly o’er the vault it rung, 

That song, if in the greenwood sung, 

Would draw the fays of wood and plain 

To kiss the lips that poured the strain ; 

The lofty pine would listening lean, 

The wild birch wave her tresses green, 

The larks, that rose the dawn to greet, 

Drop lifeless at the singer’s feet.” 
It may be said this is more than a mere coinci- 
dence or parallelism, and it may be so. At all 
events, the origin of the idea must be assigned to 
Hogg, not to Tennyson. Joun Russktt. 

Galashiels, N.B. 


Enxctish Mussvtmans.—India is commonly 
spoken of as the seat of our Mussulman population, 
but though they form so great a number there they 
are widely distributed. We may name Ceylon, 
Singapore, Malacca and the Straits Settlements, 
Labuan, with some in Hong Kong and Australia. 
Then to the west are the Mauritius, the large body 
in South Africa, chiefly of Malay descent and 
speaking English, who are about a third of the 
inhabitants of the city of Cape Town and of Port 
Elizabeth. In Sierra Leone and West Africa are 
many, and a few in St. Helena. Then we turn to 





| Mussulmans. 


Aden and to Cyprus, with its Mussulman third ; 
to the few in Malta and Gibraltar ; but in these 
latter cities they are foreigners, and not English 
Besides our protectorate of Asia 


words are from the same root, viz., from mixtus.| Minor and Egypt, we protect the states of the 
Covarruvias says Sp. mastin is from mizrtus, “the | Sultan of Johore, of the chiefs in Beluchistan, of 
matins being ordinarily dogs produced from two the Sultan of Muscat, and the former pirate states 


species.” Roquefort has, “ Metice, metif, metis, in the Persian Gulf, also the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
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A considerable number of English Mussulman 
sailors are always afloat, and furnish small sections 
for London and Liverpool. We have besides 
Shiahs, those of the Sunni sect, and some Wa- 


habis. H. C. 


Fraser Famiry: “Narturat Son.” — Lord 
Saltoun, in his History of the Fraser Family, has, 
I think, stretched a point to argue that the term 
filius naturalis may exceptionally mean an ille- 
gitimate son. Sir Alex. Fraser, laird of Cowie 
and Durris, and first of Philorth, on Sept. 20, 1400, 
with the consent of his second wife, Elizabeth de 
Hamilton, gave a charter to his son Alexander 
Fraser. In the confirmation of the charter by 
Robert III., and also in another confirmation of it 
by James I., this Alexander Fraser to whom it 
was granted, is called “ filio naturali”; but the 
charter itself does not contain that expression, but 
was granted “ Alexandro filio meo dilecto.” Lord 
Saltoun then says, that although filius naturalis 
does not necessarily bear the same meaning as the 
modern term “natural,” signifying “illegitimate,” yet 
it may be so,and that the tenor of the charter itself 
bears out the latter meaning, because it is apparent 
that if the granter should have a child by his 
second wife, E. de Hamilton, that child was to be 
the proprietor of the barony of Durris, and Alex- 
ander Fraser, and the legitimate heirs of his body, 
were to hold the lands of the two Kinclonyses, &c., 
as the vassals of that barony ; but that if no child 
should be born of the second marriage, then Alex- 
ander Fraser and his legitimate heirs were to 
become proprietors of the whole barony of 
Durris. Lord Saltoun then argues that it is im- 
possible that a younger legitimate son of the first 
marriage should be granted lands to be held in 
feudal subjection to the heirs of a second marriage, 
because, by the death of his elder brother without 
issue, he might succeed to the portion held by his 
father, and in that case would be placed in the 
anomalous position of head of the elder line and 
vassal for part of the barony of Durris to the 
representative of the younger line. 

Now, it strikes me forcibly that such an anomaly 
has frequently occurred. not only in baronial, but also 
in royal families, and I have no doubt that many of 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” are able to cite cases to 
the point. It has often happened that a son by a 
second marriage has been the feudal superior of 
his half-brother on the paternal side by a first 
marriage, and that, too, through the act of the 
father. Many reasons for such an apparent 
anomaly at once present themselves; and there- 
fore, to my mind, there seems to be no such diffi- 
culty as Lord Saltoun suggests. Moreover, the 
meaning of filius naturalis has been ably discussed 
in “N. & Q.” against the interpretation of Lord 
Saltoun in the present case. 

There are other inaccuracies in this History of 











the Fraser Family to which I may hereafter draw 
attention ; as, for instance, the assumption that 
the branch of the family which ended in Sir Peter 
Fraser was illegitimate, and that the connexion of 
Sir Alex. Fraser, physician to Charles II., with 
the Durris family cannot be traced, whereas we 
know that his father, Adam Fraser, married a lady 
named Duff (Drummore), and that his grandfather 
was Alex. Fraser, heir apparent of Durris, who 
married an Arbuthnott, while his great-grandfather 
was Thomas Fraser of Durris, who married Helen, 
daughter of Gordon of Midmar and Abergeldie. 


L. A. 


Cuartes Watenton.—Mr. Henprixs remarks 
(ante, p. 341) that “the Dawson Turner collection 
of autographs—overflowingly rich as it had grown, 
even in 1836—was without aletter of Waterton’s.” 
My father was an old friend of the great naturalist, 
and many of Waterton’s letters have passed into 
my possession. The following will probably in- 
terest your readers :— 

« BLoop-LeTT1nG.— Having learned from my late friend 
Doctor Marshall, (a first rate physician formerly of British 
Guiana) the art of blood-letting, and the necessary use of 
it, I have blooded myself more than one hundred and 
sixty times, with my own hand, since I was four and 
twenty years old. 

**The quantity of blood which I took from my arm, 
varied from fifteen to thirty ounces according to circum- 
stances, During the several operations I never once 
experienced any inclination to faint. I give this state- 
ment, at the request of my old friend Mr. Champley, now 
in the eighty first year of my age. 

¢ “CHARLES WATERTON. 

“ Scarbro’, May 9, 1863.” 

Ropert CHAMPLeEY. 


Tue First INDICATION OF AUSTRALIA ON A 
Map.— 

“When Pedro Fernandez de Quir dashed through 
Torres Strait in 1606, he discovered a portion of North 
Australia. Ten years later the Dutch landed to the west 
of Cape Carpentaria of our present map, and marked the 
place Land eendracht on a small map of the World, 
which forms the vignette on the title of Journael vande 
Nassausche Viloot under Admiral l'Hermite in 1623, 
1624, 1625, and 1626, to which a Dutch translation of 
De Quir’s letter to the King of Spain as to his discovery 
of Australia Incognita forms the appendix. This is the 
first indication of Australia on any map.” 


The above, from the last number of Triibner’s 
American and Oriental Literary Record, should 
find a place in “ N. & Q.” a.m. @. 


Brrtus, Marriaces, AnD Deatus.—The fol- 
lowing, which I chance to find in the York Herald 
of Sept. 27, 1828, is a good example of a well- 
known legal rule, and may be worth recording :— 

“ Bratus.—On the 23d inst. in the 6lst year of her 
age, of a son, at Melbourne, near Pocklington, in this 
county, Elizabeth, the Lady of the Rev. Joseph Wat- 
kinson, one of the people called Ranters.” 

In those days, and for some time later, country 
newspapers were by no means so trite and common- 
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place in their wording of family announcements 
as they are now. Thus, in the Yorkshireman of 
April 8, 1837, which announces seventeen mar- 
riages, it is stated that one of these took place 
“ after a tedious courtship of thirty minutes”; that 
in another the bride—a greengrocer—“ has with- 
stood the blasts of upwards of fifty winters”; and 
in a third that the persons married—William 
Randerson and Ann Gawthorp—were “two ser- 
vants of Michael Tasburgh, Esq., of Burghwallis.” 

In Belgium, in certain parts of France, and, I 
think, also in Germany, it is still the custom to 
give the occupation of the woman, as well as that 
of the man, in the newspaper which contains their 
marriage ; and the same thing is done on cards of 
invitation to a funeral. 

A workwoman or a maidservant there is not 
ashamed of her calling, as she is in England and— 
& fortiori—in America. A. J. M. 


“Trampers.”—The habit of clipping words’ 
which begins with the ignorant and vulgar, soon 
mounts up to the educated and refined. People 
who tramp about are trampers, and so they were 
always called in former days, but in the recently 
published reports of the Oxfurd Diocesan Con- 
ference I see that the speakers, all men of educa- 
tion, spoke of vagrants as tramps. Perhaps by 
next year vagrants will have become vags. We 
already hear of vets. JAYDEE. 


A Quaint Inscrirtioy.—The following inscrip- 
tion was lately found iy on an old half-tim- 
bered house in Tewkesbury, hidden by more recent 
plastering. It is in black-letter, painted in red : 

“ Three thinges pleseth, Booeth god and man, Concorde 
Be twene brethren, Amytie betwene nayghbowers: And 
A man and his wyfe that agreeth well to gether Fower 
thinges hurt much the life of man, Tears, smoke, wynde, 
and the woorst of all, to see his frends unluckye, and his 
fose happye. These fivfe things are rare sene, A fayer 
yonge womane with ought a lover, A yonge man with 
ought myerth, An owld ueseror with ought money, aney 
greate fayer with ought theffes A fare harne with ought 


musick,” 
H. M. 


Seventu Son.—In the course of an interesting 
article on “Fairy Superstitions in Donegal,” in 
the University Magazine for August, the following 
passage occurs :— 


“ Tt is not generally known that a particular ceremony 
must be observed at the moment of the infant's birth, 
in order to give him his healing power. The woman 
who receives him in her arms places in his tiny hand 
whatever substance she decides that he shall rub with 
in after life, and she is very careful not to let him touch 
anything until this shall have been accomplished. If 
silver is to be the charm, she has provided a sixpenny or 
threepenny bit; but as the coinage of the realm may 
possibly change during his lifetime, and thus render his 
cure valueless, she has more likely placed meal or salt 
upon the table within reach, Sometimes it is deter. 
mined that he is to rub with his own hair, and in this 
case the father is summoned and requested to kneel down 


before his new-born son, whose little fingers are guided 
to his head, and helped to close upon a lock of hair. 
Whatever substance a seventh son rubs with must te 
worn by his patients as long as they live.”’ 

Witiiam Georce Brack, 


Aueries. 

We always assume that correspondents, before sending 
us questions about the derivation and meaning of words, 
have had recourse to the most obvious books of reference, 
Amongst these may be named Johnson's Dictionary, Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words, Wright's Provincial Glossary, Jamie- 
son's smaller Scottish Dictionary, Nares's Glossary, and 
Schmidt’s Shakespeare Lexicon. Stratmann’s Old Eng- 
lish Dictionary, though not so generally accessible, 
should be added to the above list, which must not be 
supposed to be complete. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


James Hamitton oF Botuwettnavucn.—Can 
any of your readers give me any information con- 
cerning James Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, who 
killed the Earl of Moray, the celebrated Regent of 
Scotland? I wish to know— 

First, concerning his life. I have seen all that 
is in Froude and Tytler about the assassination, 
and a few facts concerning the subsequent life of 
Bothwellhaugh. I wish, however, to know the 
dates of his birth and death, and especially as to 
that part of his life which is not connected with 
the assassination at Linlithgow. If there has been 
any new light, however, thrown upon the latter in 
any work other than the two I have mentioned, 
I shall be obliged to any of your readers who will 
indicate the book to me. 

Second, concerning the ancestry of James 
Hamilton. Authorities differ upon this point, 
although Froude and Tytler are agreed in speaking 
of him as “a nephew of the Duke of Chastelherault 
and the Archbishop of St. Andrews” (see Froude’s 
History of England, vol. ix. p. 581, and Tytler’s 
History of Scotland, vol. vii. p. 251). Burke, 
however, in his Peerage, makes no mention of other 
sons of the first Earl of Arran than James, after- 
wards second Earl, who was created in 1548-9 
(by the French king) Duke of Chastelherault. 
On another page of vol. vii. Tytler speaks of Both- 
wellhaugh as a “retainer of the Lord Arbroath,” 
who was the eldest son of the duke, and on p. 19 
of vol. viii. he says: “Hamilton of Bothwellhaugb, 
who had shot the Regent Moray, and fled to the 
Continent after the murder, was to be brought 
home (1575) by the Lord of Arbroath. This noble- 
man was second son of thelate Duke of Chatelherault, 
and owing to the insanity of Arran, his elder brother, 
was chief leader of the Hamiltons.” If Bothwell- 
haugh was the nephew of the Duke of Chastel- 





herault, he would have been cousin of the Commen- 
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dator of Arbroath (who was afterwards first Marquis 
of Hamilton). I incline, however, to the opinion 
thathe was much more distantly connected, although, 
of course, one of the great clan Hamilton of which 
the Duke of Chastelherault was the chief. In sup- 
port of this I would quote Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
where, under “ Hamilton of Orbiston and Dalzell,” 
I find that David Hamilton, son of John and Jean 
(Hamilton) Hamilton, and grandson of Gavin (the 
founder of the house of Orbiston) and Jean (Muir- 
head) Hamilton, is called the first of Bothwell- 
haugh. 

Third, concerning his descendants, and especially 
with reference to the subsequent connexion by 
marriage of the houses of Hamilton of Bothwell- 
haugh and Hamilton of Stonehouse. 

Ronert P. Rosiys. 

Philadelphia, U.S. 


Brstiocrarny.—I have lately seen a book, 
octavo size, purporting to have been translated 
from English into French, the title-page of which 
is as follows: “ Diew et les Hommes, Guvre 
Théologique mais Ruisonnable, par le Docteur 
Obern. Traduit par Jaques Aimon. A Berlin, 
chez Christian De Vos, 1769” ; and never having 
heard of or seen the name of the author, although 
I have consulted several biographical dictionaries, 
I should be glad to hear something of him if he 
really wrote the book. If this book be pseudony- 
mous, it would be desirable to know who the 
author was. In it I see a book referred to which 
I have never heard of before, viz., Lord Boling- 
broke’s Important Evamination, and a word con- 
cerning this would also be acceptable from any 
obliging contributor. D. Wuyre. 


“BranptetT” anp “ Ause.”—What birds are 
designated by the names “ brandlet ” and “ aube” 
in the following passage from George Gascoigne ?— 

“ The brandlet saith, for singing sweet and soft, 

In her conceit, there is none such as she; 
Canary birds come in to bear the bell, 

And goldfiaches do hope to get the goal ; 

The tattling aude doth please some fancy well, 
And come like best the bird as black as coal.-’ 


W. C. 


_ Paces anp Peorte 1n Lameetu.—A writer 
in the New Monthly Magazine for 1812 makes 
some statements regarding Lambeth which I should 
be glad to have amplified. He says, “Smollett 
describes 2 Roman entrenchment near Vauxhall.” 
Where is the description by Smollett to be found ? 
Again, “ Mr. Astley assured me that his place of 
entertainment was originally near the windmill, 
ang not far from the retreat of Mr. Palmer the 
comedian, which he called Frog Hall.” Where was 
the windmill, and who was Palmer? The writer 
says, “An engraving of Frog Hall exists.” Is it 
now to be met with, and where? Further on the 
writer speaks of a place of entertainment called 





“the Perpetual Oven.” Where was that? He 
speaks of the “well-known characters” Dog Smith, 
who died in 1627 (the supposed “ pedlar” of Lam- 
beth Church); Erasmus King the philosopher, 
once coachman to Dr. Desaguliers ; Dr. Forman 
the astrologer ; and, finally, he signs himself John 
Morris Flindall. Can you supply me with any 
particulars of the “famous characters” he men- 
tions?) Who was Mr. Flindall himself? J. B. 

[For John Palmer, of Bath, see “N. & Q.,” 5S. vi. 
307, 435, 514.) 

Sir Mince Hackivyt.—Was he any relation 
of the geographer? His name is written on the 
title-page of my copy of Two Very Notable Com- 
mentarves, by Andrewe Cambine, London, 1564 
(which was also William Herbert’s copy), and I 
infer from his possessing this work that he must 
have been imbued with the tastes of his namesake. 
I find a Milo (qy. Midge) Hackluyt named in 
“N. & Q.,” 3S. iii. 248. W. F. Pripgavx. 

Sehore, Central India. 


Do Towers rock To THE Winp?—In con- 
versation on the subject of the Eddystone Light- 
house the question arose whether the belief that 
towers yield to the wind has any foundation in 
fact. I could only allege that I bad been on 
several high towers during strong gales, and they 
certainly seemed to yield to the pressure. Quite 
lately, while a small hurricane raged, I experienced 
the sensation of an insecure foothold on the tower 
of Antwerp Cathedral, but I could not then make 
up my mind that I was not the victim of a delu- 
sion. I have referred to a furlong of books and 
encyclopzedia articles for a scientific statement of 
the case, but have failed to obtain any useful 
information. Question, therefore, for our beloved 
“N. & Q.,” Do towers rock to the wind ? 

Sarrcey Hipserp. 


Krixe Jonny as Eart or Moretoy.—Amongst 
the charters in the collection of Colonel Blundell, 
of Little Crosby, co. Lancashire, there is one from 
John, Earl of Moreton, granting Crosby Magna to 
Robert de Aynolesdale (now Ainsdale) for a rent 
of one hundred shillings. It is in excellent pre- 
servation, but without date. There is also a con- 
firmation of this grant in the first year of the reign 
of King John. Confirmations of about half-a-dozen 
other charters granted by him to Lancashire men 
are found in various records; but the originals 
seem to have vanished. Would any of your 
numerous readers kindly state (1) the precise year 
in which John was created Earl of Moreton, and 
(2) whether any other originals are still existing 
granted by him when earl ? T. N. Morrow. 

Ince Blundell, Crosby. 

{Mortain, in Normandy, modern Dept. of Manche, is 
the place which gave the title, and which was a Norman, 
not an English, earldom. It is, consequently, not to be 
found in Courthope or Burke. ]} 
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Greek, &c., Inscription at Romrorp.—There 
is still existing, inthe south porchof the parish church 
of this town, a monumental slab to the memory of 
some former inhabitant or benefactor (but very 
greatly defaced, and now gradually wearing away, 
as but slight regard is given to it), with full in- 
scription in Lombardic, Latin, and Greek words 
and letters, being a sort of mixture of each. Can 
any one assist me in saying if a record exists of it, 
to whose memory it is, or help in deciphering it 
before it perish for ever? The church, parish, 
or town books would not help me in the research, 
I fear, without the name or date. 

C. Gotprse. 


A Portrait or SHAKSPEARE IN THE Pos- 
session oF Sir Jonn Lister-Kaye.—Can any 
one tell me anything about this portrait? It is 
supposed to be painted by Cornelius Jansen, and 
came into the Lister-Kaye family in 1824 from a 
Mr. West. It represents Shakespeare as a younger 
man than most of the known portraits of him. 


Eneoravine py Joux Martiy.—I have an en- 
graving by this artist, designed on the plate and 
engraved in 1835, the subject being “ Christ’s 
Entry into Jerusalem.” The print is only a small 
one, and I got it for a mere trifle. I am told that 
it has never been published and is now scarce. I 
should be glad to know if this is so, and whether 
the engraving is of value. 

R. P. Hampton Roserrts. 


Taomas Hart.—I wish to learn something 
more of this person, who, I think, was a London 
engraver. He published, in 1776, a portrait of 
David Wooster, of the American army. His 
name is affixed to portraits of other prominent 
Americans, Joun Warp Deay. 

Boston, U.S. 


A Meprevat Bett: a Curious Innovation. 
—The following is from the Oswestry Advertizer : 

“ Hordley Church is in process of restoration, a little 
Norman church of 1150-1200 probably. One of the two 
bella seems to be coeval with the church, and has this 
inscription : ‘Sancta Trinitas ora pro nobis.’ Can any 
one furnish a parallel to such a curious innovation ? 

“ CucuLLUs.” 
A querist, who is a bell-hunter, would like to 
know why “ Cucullus” considers it a curious inno- 
vation. CaMPANISTA. 
[Surely Zavocation was intended. | 


“Burr” = Resounp. — Halliwell gives buff, to 
rebound, as a Warwickshire word. Do any of our 
friends in the Midland counties know it in that 
sense, and can they give an illustration of its use ? 

H. Wepewoop. 


Lorp Cavenpisn’s Rerormep Reciment oF 
Horse.—I have an old commission to Dockwra 
Brooke to be captain in the Lord Cavendish’s re- 








formed regiment of horse, signed by “Schomberg,” 

shortly before the battle of the Boyne. By what 

corps is that regiment now represented ? 
Inquirer, 


Cisser: “Jonn Parmer, Esq.”—In an old 
volume of poems in my possession is the following 
MS. note :— 

“ Cuddy for wit and parts had fame, 
A Poet good—none did dispute it ; 
Cuddy ’e too just to own the same, 
So prints this poem to confute it. 
(John Palmer, Esq.) on Sunday, July 19th, 1757, who 
owned in the presence of several persons of character 
that he (and not Alexander Pope, Esq.) had composed 
these satirical verses. 
**Cuncta aperit secreta dies.” 
In another writing, lower down on the same page, 
it states that the name should be Colly and not 
Cuddy. Both handwritings seem to be nearly 
contemporary (1757). Colly of course refers to 
Cibber. Can any of your readers give me any 
information about the lines, or about John Palmer, 
Esq. ? F, G. 


Roman Gotp Corx.—I have in my possession 
a Roman gold coin, found near Sheffield this spring 
and turned up by the plough, which I believe is 
very rare, viz.,obv., bust with “ Vitellius Germanicus 
imp. aug.,” and on the rev. a robed figure of Victory 
and “ Victoria.” It is of the size of half a sovereign, 
but very nearly double the weight. I should be 
much obliged if any reader would inform me if the 
coin is scarce and what is its value. It is in perfect 
preservation. MoorebDce. 


Fossrooke’s “ History or GLOUCESTERSHIRE.” 
—At the end of the second volume of Fosbrooke’s 
History of Gloucestershire (Gloucester, 1807, 2 vols., 
4to.) there is this notice :— 

“Mr. Fosbrooke, having been obliged, through the 
limitation of the work, to omit much entertaining and 
general matter respecting the county, solicits the en- 
couragement of the subscribers to a short appendix, of 
six numbers only, at 2s. each small, 2s. 6d. large; one 
number to be published every quarter, or thereabouts.” 

Was this appendix compiled, and did it appear 
in print? I am well acquainted with Mr. Fos- 
brooke’s History of the City of Gloucester (London, 
1819, 4to.), and other works by him. AbuBa. 


W. H. Neate.—Biographical particulars are 
wanted of the Rev. W. H. Neale, M.A., who wrote 
on The Mohammedan System of Theology, 1828. 
The same writer (I think) is mentioned in Gent. 
Mag., 1824, i. 545; 1831, ii. 619. Where was he 
born, and what appointments did he hold ? 

W. C. B. 


Heratpic Query.—Eliz. Walker, daughter 
of Samuel Walker, of Stapleton Park, Pontefract 
(of the family of the venerable George Walker, 
killed at the battle of the Boyne) married Wm. 
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Rawstome, Vicar of Badsworth, and their second 

daughter married Sir Michael Pilkington. What 

arms did these Walkers bear ? G. J. A 
Clifton Woodhead, Brighouse. 


“Tue Deserted Vituace.”—Mr. William 
Black, in his charming little book on Goldsmith, 
says :— 

“ What Goldsmith got from Griffin for the poem is not 
accurately known, and this is a misfortune, for the know- 
ledge would have enabled us to judge whether at that 
time it was possible for a poet to court the draggle-tail 
muses without risk of starvation.” —P. 131, 

Prof. Masson, in the life prefixed to the Globe 
edition of Goldsmith, writes, apparently without 
entertaining any doubt on the subject, that the poet 
received one hundred guineas from Griffin. Is this 
statement correct, or is Mr. Black right in noting 
the amount as unknown? Geo. L. Apperson. 

Wimbledon. 


Franz Liszt.—Will any reader of “N. & Q.” 
tell me how often the eminent pianist Franz Liszt 
visited London in 1840, whether he played at 
Windsor before the royal family, also at which 
houses of the English aristocracy? About his 
visits to London in 1840 German and English 
papers differ. Researches in English papers of that 
time speak only of one visit, May till Jaly. Ger- 
man papers hint at three visits: (1) May till 
July ; (2) end of September and first part of 
October ; (3) end of November till the beginning 
of February, 1841. Any information as to Liszt’s 
visits to England, 1840, 1841, 1843, also as to his 
public and social life, will be thankfully received. 

R. M. 

[See ante, p. 268. In Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians (to which we would refer R. M.) it is 
stated that Liszt spent the interval from 1839 to 1847 in 
travelling almost incessantly from one country to another, 
and that in England he played at the Philharmonic Con- 
certs of May 11 and June 8, 1840. ] 


Hapssurc or Hasspurc?—On what ground 
can the frequent English spelling of Hapsburg, 
with p instead of b, be maintained? This name, 
derived from the ancient Swiss birthplace of the 
imperial Austrian family, as everybody knows, is 
4 contraction of Habichtsburg, t.e. Hawk’s Castle, 
and consequently appears to be disfigured if spelt 
with p. H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


Buack Sramps.—Will any of your correspond- 
ents who are amateur collectors of stamps kindly 
inform me what is the present market value of the 
old English black penny stamp of 1841? Is the 
obliteration in black or in red the earlier or more 
rare ! HERMENTRUDE. 


Tae Rarsow.— Tradunt sancti quod per xl. 
4nnos ante judicium non videbitur arcus” (Higden, 





Polychronicon, ii. 238, Rolls’ Ser.). Is this a bit 
of Jewish folk-lore ? A. L, Mayuew. 


Cnartotte Ricwarpson’s Porms.—Are they 
still to be obtained? I have understood from a 
friend that The Passing Bell was recited some 
sixty years ago by him, but he could give me no 
further information. 


Norris.—On a shield of arms in Somerton 
Church are the arms of Fermor impaling those 
of Norris, viz. Quarterly of four, 1. Norris, 
a chevron between three ravens’ heads erased ; 
2. A chevron between three unicorns’ heads erased ; 
3. Three fleurs-de-lis within a bordure engrailed ; 
4. Bendy of ten and a bordure. I should be glad 
to know the names of the Norris quarterings. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Sir William Norris, Kt., married 
William Fermor, of Somerton, Clerk of the Crown, 
who died in 1552. J. J. H. 


SappaticaL Sanp.—The following is an extract 
from A Historical Account of the Ten Tribes settled 
beyond the River Sambatyon in the East, by the 
Rev. Dr. M. Edrehi (London, Griffiths, 1836), 
p- 18:— 

** Now, kind and honourable readers, I, the author of 
this work, declare on my word of honour that I have 
heard it said by many respectable and trustworthy 
persons that they saw at Rome, amongst other curious 
things that are there, a sand-glass the sand of which was 
taken out of the river Sambatyon. The sand runs all 
the week and stops on the sabbath-day. It has also been 
seen at Leghorn.” 

Did any one else ever hear of this curious sand- 
glass? Jonun Cyprian Rust. 

Soham Vicarage, 


Tue Tracepy at Litrtecor Haru.—Where 
can I find an authentic report of the tragedy at 
Littlecot Hall, and of the subsequent trial of Sir 
John Darell by Judge Popham? C. L. W. C. 


Miss Cary.—When did Miss C. E. Cary, whose 
Memoirs, in three volumes, were noticed in 
“N. & Q.” some two or three years ago, die? Was 
any obituary notice of her published !—if so, when 
and where ? M. C. W. 


Autnors or Booxs WanTED.— 

Rambles in Sweden and Gottland. By Sylvanus, 1847. 

The Bye-Lanes and Downs of England, with Turf 
Scenes and Characters. By Sylvanus. 1850. 

Twenty Years in Retirement. By the Author of Twelve 
Years’ Military Adventure. 1835. 2vols, C. W. 8. 


Avurnors or Quorations WANTED.— 
“ Earth goeth on the earth 
Glistening with gold ; 
Earth goeth to the earth 
Sooner than it wold,” &e. 
Srernen Cave. 
* Call us not weeds, we are flowers of the sea.” 
Francis Lonewortu-DaMeEs, 
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Replies. 


TEA DRINKING. 
(5" §, xii. 288.) 

If Oriental tea, claimed as “the Muse's friend ” 
by Waller,* has not received the hyperbolical 
laudation which has been bestowed on Occidental 
tobacco, styled by Raphaél Thorius “amicam 
vatibus herbam,” it has hardly met with such per- 
sistent and ruthless denunciation. The majority 
of those who have made it the subject of their dis- 
quisitions have discussed with equal fairness its 
use and abuse, admitted its good qualities, and not 
failed to perceive the revolution in the manners of 
society which its increasing consumption was 
gradually effecting. But there are exceptions to 
this, and some of these I proceed to commemorate 
for the benefit of the querent. 

Tea was a novelty in the time of Pepys, who 
writes in his Diary, under date Sept. 25, 1661, “I 
sent fora cup of tea (a Chinese drink), of which 
I had never drank before”; and its use must have 
been too limited for many a year after to awaken 
alarm in the mind of dieticians. But before the 
end of the century a note of warning was raised in 
Holland : “Groot Mishruyk van de Thee en Caffe, 
Haag, 1695,” 4to. This soon found an echo in 
neighbouring Germany, whence we have: “ Neo- 
thea; authore Joanne Henrico Cohausen, Hil- 
desiensi, M.D., Osnaburg, 1716,” 8vo. This 
Cohausen was a German physician who rejoiced 
in giving extraordinary titles to his books, which 
are for the rest very curious and not devoid of 
merit and originality. He is known in this country 
by his singular work Hermippus Redivivus ; or, 
the Sige’s Triumph over Old Age and the Grave, 
which, as translated by Dr. Campbell (third edit., 
London, 1771, 8vo., pp. 248), is said to have sug- 
gested to William Godwin his best novel, St. Leon. 
Cohausen was as determined an enemy of snufling 
as of tea drinking, and attacked it in Dissertatio 
Satyrica Physico-Medico-Moralis de Picd Nasi, 
sive Tabac Sternutatorii moderno abusu, et noxd, 
Amstelodami, 1716, 8vo., pp. 189. Here it may 
be well to inform the non-professional reader that 
the word “ pica,” which ordinarily signifies a “ mag- 
pie,” designates in medical phraseology “a de- 
praved appetite.” Dr. Cohausen renewed the 
attack on snuff a few years later in a work of 
similar size : Raptus Ecstaticus . . . sive Satyricon 
Novum Physico-Medico-Morale in modernum Ta- 
bact Sternutatorii abusum, Amstel., 1726, 8vo., 
pp. 142. 

But I am forgetting the teapot in the snuff-box, 





* “The Muse's friend, Tea, does our fancy aid, 
Repress those vapours which the heart invade, 
And keeps that palace of the soul serene, 

Fit on her birthday to salute a queen.” 





and must hearken back. Perhaps I should have 
noticed an earlier attack, though this is directed 
rather against the warmth of the beverage than the 
substance infused. This is Dr. Daniel Duncan’s 
Avis Salutaire contre l’ Abus des Choses Chaudes, et 
particulitrement du Café, du Chocolat, et du Thé, 
Rotterdam, 1703, 8vo., Leipzig, 1707, 12mo. Dr, 
Duncan was a French physician of Montauban, and 
subsequently resided in London, where (1716, 8vo.) 
he published an English version of his book. 

In 1746 we have : “ A Treatise on Tobacco, Tea, 
Coffee, and Chocolate, in which the Advantages and 
Disadvantages attending the Useof these Commodities 
are not only impartially considered upon the Prin- 
ciples of Medicineand Chymistry, but also ascertained 
by Observation and Experience, &c. Written origin- 
ally by Simon Paulli, and now Translated by Dr. 
James,” London, 1746, 8vo., pp. 172. The original 
work, De Abusu Thee et Tabaci, was published at 
Strasbourg in 1665, but I do not happen to possess 
it. The writer has brought together a large amount of 
curious matter, and finally expresses the wish that 
“all persons, especially such as are old, would... 
obstinately reject tea, which so dries the bodies of 
the Chinese that they can hardly spit” (p. 138). 
Then comes the attack of the Rev. John Wesley 
in his “ Letter to a Friend concerning Tea. By 
John Wesley, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford,” London, 1748, small 8vo., pp. 16. This 
original edition is very scarce, but the tract was 
reprinted in 1825. The reverend author accuses tea 
of impairing digestion, unstringing the nerves, in- 
volving great and useless expense, and, in his own 
case and that of others, inducing symptoms of 
paralysis. This last disease, I may mention by 
the way, is ascribed to the inordinate use of tea 
and coffee by Van Swieten in his commentaries on 
the aphorisms of Boerhaave: “ Vidi plurimos, 
his potibus diu abusos, adeo enervatum corpus 
habuisse, ut vix languida membra traherent, ac 
plures etiam apoplexia et paralysi correptos fuisse” 
(tom. iii. § 1060, p. 362, De Paralysi). I next lay 
my hands upon the bulky volume of Jonas Han- 
way, the philanthropist : “4 Journal of Eight 
Days’ Journey from Portsmouth to Kingston-upon- 
Thames; to which is added an Essay on Tea, con- 
sidered as Pernicious to Health, obstructing In- 
dustry, and impoverishing the Nation,” London, 
1756, 4to. The question is pretty fairly discussed 
in The Good ont Bad Effects of Tea Considered, 
London, 1758, 8vo., and a little volume published 
across the Channel, Le Conservateur de la Santé, 
ou Avis sur les Dangers, &c. (“Les Dangers du 
Thé,” p. 118), & Paris, 1763, 12mo. Then comes 
“An Essay on Diseases incident to Literary and 
Sedentary Persons, with proper Rules for Prevent- 
ing their Fatal Consequences, and Instructions for 
their Cure. By S. A. Tissot, M.D. With a Pre- 
face and Notes by J. Kirkpatrick, M.D.,” London, 
1769, 8vo, Translated, of course, from the French. 
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Here the caution is rather against the abuse of hot 
drinks than tea in the abstract. 

The effects, good and bad, of tea drinking formed 
the subject of Dr. Lettsom’s inaugural thesis when 
he sought for the medical doctorate of the Uni- 
versity of Leyden : “ Dissertatio Inauguralis Me- 
dica sistens Observationes ad Vires Thee pertinentes 
... eruditorum examini submittit Joannes Coakley 
Lettsom, Tortola-Americanus, &c.,” Lugduni Ba- 
tavorum, 1769, 8vo., pp. 24. From the Horatian 
motto on the title-page of this tractate— 

“ Hoc fonte derivata clades 
In patriam populumque fluxit "— 

the leaning of the learned author may be in- 
ferred. His inquiry is, however, a sufficiently 
impartial one, and he fully admits the beneficial 
qualities of the herb. But one paradoxical accusa- 
tion brought against it—that of inciting a tendency 
to drunkenness—will occasion some astonishment 
in the mind of the reader :— 

“(Economia totius corporis animalis ex vernaculo, 
quotidiano et immodico, potu infusi herbz thee, enervis 
ac infirma reddita, propriz debilitatis sensu tacta, tre- 
mentem manum impellit ad quzrendum levamen tem- 

rarium in potu cardiaco, systema nervium refocillante, 
incitante. Inde quasi ex necessitate intemperantid in 
consuetudinem abiit, et eheu! Bacchus nostris saltem 
temporis sub indusiis et vestimentis muliebribus quoque 
non raro latet ! "—P. 16. 


This thesis was translated by the author in his 
valuable Natural History of the Tea-tree, with Ob- 
servations on the Medical Qualities of Tea and 
Effects of Tea Drinking, London, 1772, 4to., in 
which the natural history of the plant is also given, 
and some excellent coloured plates are added. A 
second edition of this, withadditions from Sir George 
Staunton’s account of his embassy to China, was 
published in 1799 (4te., pp. 102), prefixed to which 
is a useful list of “ Authors upon Tea.” Here the 
writer fairly admits that to strong, healthy, vigorous 
men, tea is “undoubtedly wholesome, and equal 
at least, if not preferable, to any other kind of 
regale now in use,” and that, “if not too fine, nor 
drank too hot or in too great quantities, it is 
perhaps preferable to any other vegetable infusion 
weknow. And if we take into consideration like- 
wise its known enlivening energy, it will appear 
that our attachment to tea is not merely from its 
being costly or fashionable, but from its superiority 
in taste and effects to most other vegetables.” But 
it is again accused of inducing “ excess in spirituous 
liquors,” by reason of the “weakness and debility 
of the system brought on by the daily habit of 
drinking tea” seeking a “temporary relief in some 
cordial” ; of producing in some “excruciating pains 
about the stomach,” involuntary trembling and 
flattering of the nerves, destruction of “ half your 
teeth at the age of twenty, without any hopes of 
getting new ones,” depression, loss of memory, 
tremblings and symptoms of paralysis; and of 





bringing on a general debility and impoverished 
condition of the entire system. 

The qualities of tea have often been made the 
subject of inaugural medical dissertations. I have 
before me :— 

Dissertationes Medice Tres de Receptis hodie etiam 
in Europa Potus Calidi generibus, Theé, Café, Chocolata, 
Authore Marco Mappo: Med. D. et P. P. in Academia 
Argentorat. Argentorati, 1695. 4to. pp. 54. 

Dissertatio Inauguralis Medica de Herbe Exotice 
Thee Infuso, Ejusque Usu et Abusu, &c., quam, Xc., 

ublice defendet Joh. Andreas Lohmeier, Erffurtensis. 
rfordize, 1722, 4to. pp. 24. 

Dissertatio de Thee, quam......Publico Examini ex- 
hibebit A, et R. Johannes Melchior Benge, Francof. 
Marchicus. Francofurti ad Oderam, 1684. 4to. pp. 32. 

Without date, but towards the end of last cen- 
tury, we have, from the pen of a London physician, 
“ An Essay on the Nerves, illustrating their Efficient, 
Formal, Material, and Final Causes, &c. To 
which is added an Essay on Foreign Teas, in which 
their Nature, Preparation, Manner of Using, and 
Effects are investigated, so as to demonstrate their 
Pernicious Consequences on the Nerves, and there- 
fore on the Health of the Human Body, &. By 
H. Smith, M.D. London,” 8vo. pp. 80. Here we 
have “the author’s remarks arising from his ana- 
lysis of such preparations as may be most bene- 
ficially substituted for Indian tea.” 

The last attack on tea I have to chronicle is recent, 
and may probably still be obtained from the pub- 
lishers : “ Tea and Coffee: their Physical, Intel- 
lectual, and Moral Effects on the Human System. 
By Dr. William A. Alcott. Stoke-upon-Trent, 
G. Turner ; London, Holyoake & Co.; Manchester, 
A. Heywood, &. 1859,” Svo. pp. 26. According 
to this authority tea is innutritive, costly, “ sub- 
jects us to the dominion of the animal appetites,” 
is “a less severe though certain poison,” causes 
caries of the teeth, leads to intemperance in the 
use of restorative stimulants, causes a long train of 
bodily ailments, and, above all, a specific malady, 
the tea disease, to which all who use tea are on the 
high road, “just as every dram drinker, and, in 
truth, every wine, cider, and beer drinker, is on the 
road to deliriwm tremens.” 

The Lancet, several years ago, made a deadly 
attack upon the teapot. “Tea,” said the writer, 
“is no more a thing to drink in excess than 
alcohol.” But it was not so much against the first 
infusion of the connoisseur that his reprobation 
was directed as “‘the slow stewing process,” or 
decoction, adopted by the poor, by means of which 
a very pleasant, and even beneficial, beverage 
was converted into a hurtful narcotic, which told 
injuriously upon the nervous system. Thus, 
according to this authority, a frequent consequence 
of the excessive indulgence in tea by the poor is 
“a complete upset of the nervous system, sleep- 
lessness, and a very uncomfortable form of dys- 
pepsia, with palpitation of the heart.” 
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I make a point of religiously examining every 
fragment of printed paper which I come across, 
and thus, in the wrapper of my butter, have made 
@ partial acquaintance with a presumably defunct 
serial, the stupidity of which seemed sufficiently 
indicated by the title, the Anti-Tea-Pot Review. 
It did not seem to have anything to do with tea 
drinking. 

I have thus, almost exclusively from the books 
themselves, jotted down or described the principal 
attacks on tea with which I am acquainted, and 
leave other collectors to fill up the lacune from 
their own shelves. 

I take permission to round off with a few elegant 
elegiacs from the pen of the learned Bishop of 
Avranches :— 

“ O Thea! o sacro demessex termite frondes ! 
O stirps magnorum munera nata Deiim ! 
Quee te Iveta tulit regio? quo limite cooli 
Alma salutifero germine turget humus? 
Hance pater Eois Pheebus consevit in hortis : 
Aurora aspersit rore benigna suo. 
Et, seu materno jussit de nomine dici, 
Sive Detim ex donis, Thea vocata fuit 
Quippe tulere Dei nascenti munera plante. 
Latitiam Comus, Mars animosque dedit. 
Tuque, Coronide, succos facis es-e salubres. 
Hebe, fers rugis cunitieque moram. 
Mercurius vegetze mentis concessit acumen. 
Argutum Muse contribuere melos.” 
Petri Danielis Huetii Poemaia, 
Parisiis, 1709, p. 22. 
Wituiam Bares, B.A. 
Birmingham. 


In the collected works of Dr. Johnson (edit. 
1810, Murphy’s, vol. ii. p. 389) Mr. Cox will find 
a “ Review of a Journal of Eight Days’ Journey, 
&c.; to which is added An Essay on Tea, con- 
sidered as pernicious to Health, obstructing In- 
dustry, and impoverishing the Nation, with an 
Account of its Growth and great Consumption in 
these Kingdoms ; with several Political Reflections, 
and Thoughts on Publick Love: in Thirty-two 
Letters to Two Ladies. By Mr. H.” (Mr. Hanway). 
No doubt the book itself (described by Dr. John- 
son as a large quarto) can be seen at the British 
Museum. C. C. M. 


In Prof. Johnston’s Chemistry of Common Life, 
Mr. Cox will find an excellent account of the good 
and bad effects of tea. Dr. Edward Smith in the 
Philosophical Transactions, and Dr. Parkes in his 
work on /ygiene, have also treated this subject. 

W. Wuiston. 


Allow me to refer Mr. Cox to the London 
Magazine of the year 1768, pp. 296-7, and to that 
of 1772, pp. 176-8—papers by Drs. Priestley and 
Lettsom respectively, as to the physical ills to be 
produced by tea drinking. W. Purtuirs. 


Several chapters upon “ The Injury done to the 
Vital Operations by the Abuse of Coffee, Tea, &c.,” 


may be found in Dr. Duncan’s work, Against the 
Abuse of Hot Liquors, published by A. Bell, at 
the Cross Keys, near Royal Exchange, in the year 
1706. C. L. Price. 





Byrron’s “Enouisu Barps,” &c. (5" §. xii. 
226, 355, 377.) —When I wrote last week I had 
not Moore’s Life of Byron by me. I now find, on 
reference, that I should have written that the first 
ninety-six lines were added to the second, not the 
third, edition of the poem. 

Jonn Murray, Jun. 


Camprian Enouisn (5" §. xii. 326, 372)— 
It will perhaps oa A. J. M. to hear that 
Cambrian nationality is well preserved in parts of 
North America. When I was at Trenton Falls, 
N.Y., on one Sunday in 1876, the landlord of the 
hotel told me that he had been to a Welsh chapel 
(his own place of worship being then under repair), 
and that he could, if I wished, take me to five or 
six chapels, within a small distance, where the 
services were always performed in the Welsh 
language. The district around and beyond, in- 
tersected by the Erie Canal and the Mohawk 
River, consists of dairy farms, occupied by de- 
scendants of the Welsh, who still preserve their 
native tongue. Utica, the capital of Oneida 
County, which reminded me of Chirk minus the 
castle, is one of the markets for the great amount 
of cheese that is annually sent to England. When 
next A. J. M. is taking at dinner the usual aid to 
digestion (which will most probably be of American 
origin, whatever may be said here to the contrary), 
it may be a satisfaction to him to know that it has 
been produced by a Welsh-speaking farmer. 

Trenton Falls are the Bettws-y-Coed of American 
artists. The landlord of the hotel, who is of an 
old Unitarian family, entertained me in a way not 
usual with public hosts ; and should this meet his 
eye, I shall be pleased if he will accept my assur- 
ance of the pleasant remembrance I have of the 
time spent with him in learned and interesting 
converse in his large and well-selected library, 
over his interesting collection of coins and medals 
and astronomical instruments. CLaRRY. 


Tue Istriat FF 1x Names, &c. (5 S. xi. 247, 
391 ; xii. 57, 157.)—I had long ago been led to 
believe that the #/—not, as now erroneously written, 
Ff—was originally a mode of writing the F, and 
looking for an old publisher's name I have come 
across the proof. In Arber’s Stat. Reg., vol. iii. 
p. 683, are lists of the stationers who took up their 
freedom during the years 1605-40. These lists 
comprise 790 surnames and 790 Christian names. 
All the other surnames, 771 in number, commence 
with capitals. But of twenty-one in F, nineteen 
commence with ff, and the two which commence 
with F have only that one F (Finche and Frere). 
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Thus these exceptions also prove the proposition. 
Among the ff names are flips, ffeild, flessher, ffinche 
(probably by datea brotherof Finche), ffoster, ffrank- 
lin, ffaireberd, fflint, ffowler, ffisher, flood, ffox, 
firyer, ffawne, fflecher, ffreeman, ffan. All the 
Christian names, 769, with three exceptions (two 
henry and one humfrey), commence with a capital. 
But twenty-one F’s commence with ff, nineteen 
being ffrancis, one ffulke, and one fferdinando. In 
the succeeding pages we have for the years 1614-27, 
“The foote of ’s account,” but in three suc- 
cessive years, 1628-30, we have “ffoote,” and in 1631, 
&c., “foote.” At p. 696, among “my lord Mayours 
feast,” is in 1622 “ffeast” ; and at p. 701, among 
several “ fathers,” we have “‘ flather” twice. 
B. Nicnotson. 

Two different questions seem to have been con- 
founded in previous notes on this subject. The 
use of the ff is a question of writing or spelling, not 
of value or pronunciation, and it has nothing to do 
with the Welsh use of the symbols f—v and 
ff=ph. The question has, I think, been satis- 
factorily answered by Mr. Hamutron, J. T. F., 
Mr. Bienxinsorp, Mr. Rurs, and Aspnsa (in 
“N. & Q.,” 5" S. xi. 391, 392). The fis nothing 
more than a cursive writing form of capital F, 
made either (as Mr. Extis suggests) by ex- 
aggerating the centre cross stroke with its loop of 
the initial f, or by that repetition of the main 
downstroke by which many other capital letters 
are formed from the small in early MSS. 

If I remember right, the second f (so called) has 
no cross stroke in the earliest instances, which 
would seem to strengthen the theory that it was 
originally only the cross stroke of the first f, 
lengthened by the fancy of the scribe. 

It was first printed, no doubt, in imitation of the 
MS. ff and by mistake of its meaning, but its re- 
tention in print is an error. The ff is of very 
common occurrence in all kinds of MSS. down to 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and it is by 
no means confined to proper names; adjectives, 
numerals, and prepositions are often written with 
this initial by way of capital. 

Before the present form of capital F in writing 
was adopted all the /’s, great and small, were gene- 
rally continued below the line, with little distine- 
tion between the capital and small letters except by 
some extra flourishes of the pen bestowed upon the 
former, which developed into the ff, or often by 
simply writing the letter larger than the rest. 
Both these ways of writing a capital F are often 
found in the same word or name when repeated in 
the same MS. The ff was written in several dif- 
ferent ways, but the cross stroke of the letter was 
generally made last of all, in order to bring the pen 
into position for the following letter of the word, 
and thus by passing through both parts of the f it 
formed the ff. Reep. H. C. FirzHerserr. 

Somersal Herbert, Derby, 








The initial # in proper names cannot be limited 
to those of Celtic origin, as many English families, 
for example Fanshawe (seated at Fanshaw Gate, 
co. Derby, since the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury), formerly used the small ff W. M. M. 


“Napry”: “Nap” (5% §S, xi. 106, 470; xii. 
16, 57.) —The following extract from The Ancient 
Parish of Prestbury, by Frank Renaud, M.D., 
printed for the Chetham Society in 1876, may 
interest correspondents who have written upon 
this word and its meaning :— 

“ There are some rhyming couplets on a tombstone in 
the churchyard (i.e. Prestbury), curious from recording 
that a century ago Shrigley was a deer park, an from 
the word ‘wounds’ being pronounced ‘wouns,’ The 
date is 1750 :— 

* Here lies the body of Edward Green, 

Who for cutting stone famous was seen, 

But he was sent to apprehend 

One Joseph Clarke, of Kerridge End, 

Who was stealing deer of Squire Downes, 

When he was shot and died of the wounds.’ 
Another rather jovial couplet commemorates an old 
Adlington huntsman :— 

*O the joys of his life were good hounds and good 


nappy, 
Then let us all wish he ‘ll be more and more happy.” 
Pp. 39, 40, 
Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Nappy ale is alluded to in the literature of the 
sixteenth century. In Tottel’s Miscellany, pub- 
lished June, 1557, is a poem by Wyatt, of which 
the first line is— 

“ A spendyng hand that alway powreth out.” 
In it occur these lines :— 
“Why doest thou weare thy body to the bones! 

And mightest at home slepe in thy bedde of downe: 

And drinke good ale so noppy for the nones.” 

In the second edition of the Miscellany (July, 
1557) noppy becumes nappy. 
Geo. L. Arrerson, 

The Common, Wimbledon. 


G. F. S. E. is far from being guilty of a wild 
eccentricity in suggesting that nappy has a con- 
nexion with that word which is applied to a 
quality of cloth rather than with the epithet 
signifying a brief slumber. He has, in fact, been 
anticipated in his suggestion, for Rosing, in his 
Anglo-Danish Dictionary (a work remarkably 
replete with words of rare use in our vernacular), 
under the word nap (of cloth) gives two derivatives, 
nappiness and nappy, and the latter word, as 
applied to beer, the lexicographer translates by the 
participle skummende, “foaming.” This strongly 
supports G. F. S. E.’s theory that the nap of beer 
is identical in meaning with the “reaming swats” 
of the great Scottish poet. 

Nicorar C. Scuov, Jun. 

Choriton-cum-Hardy, near Manchester. 
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I have a scrap on the colliers of the Tyne, in 
which occurs a verse from “an old song,” entitled 
The Collier’s Invitation :— 

“ At home we ’ve a cask of brown ale that is 2appy, 
A round whacking cheese, and some good Hollands 


gin; 
Then come, honest pit mates, partake and be happy, 
With the rest of our friends, now that Susy lies in.” 
May not the word be regarded as peculiar to the 
north country ? Freperic WacstaFr. 


This word is given as a substantive, with the 
meaning “very strong ale,” in Martin’s Lingua 
Britannica Reformata, 1749, contemporaneous 
with T, W. R.’s memorandum book. 

Mars DeniqQve. 


In Northumberland the word nap or knap was— 
perhaps still is—used to denote a thing neatly 
done. A good hit with a stone would be nap ; an 
ingenious repair of anything broken would be nap. 

Leaton BLENKINsSOPP. 


“Or course” (5 §. xii. 344.)—“ Of course” 
Mr. Trower is right : his criticism is just, his 
examples are good, and I for one am ready to 
“ consider myself horsewhipped,” being verily guilty 
concerning this matter. But in addition to his five 
heads there is a sixth, which may be called the 
“of course” Vulgar. It is quite, or nearly, un- 
meaning, and seems intended to propitiate the 
hearer in some occult way. 

Take the following specimens, calculated for the 
meridian of London :—“ Me and Jim was a-keepin’ 
company, and of course we was cousins, which it 
were only natural”; and “ Me and her fell out, 
and which of course her wages was only fifteen 
pounds, what nobody couldn’t have expected, being 
so smart.” © trumpery, O Morris! as Thackeray 
says. A. J. M. 


Jouy Locke (5" §S, xii. 308.)—The poem in 
question is a translation from the Latin verses 
which begin,— 

“ Pax regit Augusti quem vicit Julius orbem 
Ile sago factus clarior, ille toga.” 
When John Locke was an undergraduate at Christ 
Church, being then twenty-one years of age, Dr. 
Owen invited poems from the students in honour 
of the Protector and the treaty of peace which he 
signed in 1654. More than a hundred of these 
essays, including the efforts of seniors as well as 
of juniors, were printed by Dr. Owen in a small 
volume entitled Musarum Oxoniensium. Locke 
contributed two: the eight Latin lines in question, 
and a longer poem of forty-four lines commencing, 
“ If Greece with so much mirth did entertain 
Her Argo, coming laden home again.” 
These were Locke’s first efforts in print ; they are 
printed entire by Mr. Fox Bourne in his Life of 
John Locke, 1876, i. 50, and, as he well observes, 
it is pleasant to see how little there is in them of 





the extravagant flattery generally to be found in 
such poems. Epwarp So tty, 


Tae Harvest Moon anp THE Hunter’s Moon 
(5 §S. xii. 268.)—The harvest moon is that full 
moon which occurs nearest to the equinox, at 
which time the moon rises for some nights only 
seventeen minutes later each night than the pre- 
ceding. Accordingly the harvest moon this year 
was the moon which was full on Sept. 30. 

J. C. M. 


A few years ago I took considerable trouble to 
ascertain the true period of the harvest and the 
hunter’s moons, and I lighted upon a learned little 
book at the British Museum, which appeared to 
me to afford all necessary information. The fol- 
lowing is the reference to the official catalogue : 
Ferguson (James), F.R.S., A Dissertation upon the 
Phenomenon of the Harvest Moon, &c., London, 
1747, 8vo., press mark 117 d. 7. 

Jas. Curtis, 

12, Old Jewry Chambers, E.C. 


“Lyra Memoriauis” (5@ §. xii. 310.)—The 
author of this book was Joseph Snow, whose name 
appears on the title-page of the second edition. 

e is also mentioned by name in the notices of the 
first edition to be found in the Theologian and 
the Britannia. The date of my copy, which is 
the second edition, is 1847. W. H. Burys. 

Clayton Hall, 


Homer’s Cotour Biinpyess (5 §. xii. 347.)— 
The “ writer who drew from Mr. Gladstone’s facts 
(Nineteenth Century, Oct., 1877) as to Homer's 
colour sense an argument for the poet’s colour 
blindness, and therefore, by implication, for his 
individuality,” was Dr. William Pole, F.R.S. His 
articles on the subject appeared in Nature for 
Oct. 24 and 31, 1878. See also the same journal, 
Nov. 28, 1878, and Dec. 12, 1878, for communica- 
tions on the subject by other writers. 

A. Grancer Hort. 

8, Oxford Road, Kilburn. 


Genpatt Fairy (5 §. xii. 308.)—I doubt if 
there be any genealogical particulars in print of 
this family. The only person of the name who 
ever attained to any eminence was Walter Gendall, 
an early settler at Portland, in New England, and 
it is probably in reference to his career that the 
inquiry is borne to the old country from across 
the Atlantic. He was an active trader with the 
Indians, and was at one time suspected of furnish- 
ing them with intelligence concerning the designs 
of the colonists. In the first conflict with the 
Indians during the war of 1688 he led the settlers 
into action and inflicted a sharp defeat on the 
enemy. On the following day he was tempted 
into an ambuscade and killed. He left a widow, 
but (it is believed) no children. There are re- 
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ferences to him in Savage’s Genealogical Dict. of 
First Settlers of New England, ii. 241, and Will. 
Willis, Hist. of Portland (1865), pp. 131-275. 
Persons of the name of Gendall may still be 
found at Penzance and at Madron in Cornwall. 
In Mr. G. B. Millett’s reprint of the early registers 
of the latter parish (published at Penzance in 1877) 
the baptism of “ Alexander, son of Alexander Gen- 
dall,” occurs in Nov., 1701; and in my review of 
this work, which appeared in the Academy of 
January 5, 1878, I hazarded the conjecture that 
Walter Gendall was a native of that district. 
There is no evidence to be adduced in support of 
this supposition beyond the peculiarity of the name 
and its association with Madron for nearly two 
centuries, if not for a much longer period. 
W. P. Courtyey. 
15, Queen Anne’s Gate. 


Toxen or Contempt (5" §S, xii. 368.)—Perhaps 
one or both of the following passages may throw 
some light on the origin and meaning of the gesture 
described. Romeo and Jul., i. 1 :— 

“T will bite my thumb at them, which will be a dis- 
grace to them if they bear it.” 

Darwin, Expression of the Emotions, ch. xi. :— 

“Mr, Washington Matthews informs me that with the 

Dakota Indians of North America ‘contempt is shown 
...conventionally by the hand being closed and held near 
the breast; then, as the fore arm is suddenly extended, 
the hand is opened and the fingers separated from each 
other. If the person at whose expense the sign is made 
is present, the hand is moved towards him and the head 
sometimes averted from him.’ This sudden extension 
and opening of the hand perhaps indicates the dropping 
or throwing away a valueless object.” 
Hence “taking a sight” appears an appropriate 
gesture for expressing defiance and contempt at the 
same time. But what is the origin of “ biting the 
thumb” ? G. 8. D. M. 


Coxviviat Etiquette (5 §, xii. 146.)—The 
forms of convivial etiquette given by Mr. Hottanp 
are in force here and also in Derbyshire. After 
the song the singer will say as he sits, “‘ All among 
the barley,’ gentlemen.” The company rap upon 
the table, repeat the name of the song, and then, 
with “Health and song,” drink. After a pause the 
singer rises, and, addressing the chairman, says, 
“My song and call, Mr. Chairman,” and then he 
“calls” on some one to “keep up the harmony.” 
The forms Mr. HoLtanp notes as observed when 
persons take a glass together are used here. Often 
the pledging is done in these words, “‘ Here’s health 
to you. May you never want for a friend.” 

Tos. RaTcLirFE. 

Worksop. 


Wituiam Fixcn Parmer (5 S. xii. 268.)— 
Wiliam Finch Palmer was a barrister of the Inner 
Temple and a Fellow of both the Royal Society 


Berkeley Square, April 12, 1828, Gent. Mag. 
(1828), vol. xcviii. pt. i. p. 379. His will was 
proved with a codicil April 29, 1828, by John 
Skynner, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, one of the execu- 
tors to whom administration was granted, power 
being reserved of making the like grant to Mary 
Palmer, widow, the relict, and Rev. Henry Wood- 
cock, D.D., of Michaelmarsh, Hants, the other 
executors. L. L. H. 


Tue Founper or Gonvitte AND Calrvs 
CottecE, CamprincE (5* §S. xii. 368.)—Dr. Caius 
died July 29, 1573, at his house in the parish of 
St. Bartholomew the Less, London (Munk’s Coll 
Physicians, first edition, i. 34; second edition, 
i. 40). L. L. H. 


Ancient Enctisnh Mansions, Manor Hovsss, 
&c. (5™ S. xii. 369.)—See also Rimmer’s Ancient 
Streets and Homesteads of England, 1877. 

A. Grancer Horr. 

8, Oxford Road, Kilburn. 


To the books mentioned in the editorial note;. 
add Niven’s Old Warwickshire Houses, published 
last year, uniform with the Worcestershire Houses 
by the same author. J. T. M. 

Westminster, 


The annual volume of the Anastatic Society, 
edited by Llewellynn Jewitt, Esq., F.S.A., Winster 
Hall, Derby, contains many original representations 
of ancient mansions and castles. 

Hoserr Smita. 


Swiss Titties or Nosiuity (5" 58. xii. 169, 338.) 
—The statements made in “ N. & Q.” to the effect 
that the Swiss nobles, whether on the French, the 
German, or the Italian side of the country, have 
abandoned their titles, seemed so contrary to my 
own experience and observation, that I wrote on 
the subject to an old friend of mine, a Swiss lady 
of the Pays de Vaud, who is familiar with the 
native society, and especially with that of Neuf- 
chatel and Bern. I have just received her reply, 
and in it she says, as I expected she would, that 
the Swiss think a great deal of their titles of 
nobility, “et ne perdent jamais l'occasion de les 
faire sonner, 4 Bern comme ailleurs.” 

A. J. M. 


Tae De Gyrmvick (or Giimnicn) FAMILY AND 
THE Hotmans or Warkworth (5" §. xii. 47, 147, 
258, 276.)—I mentioned in a formercommunication, 
when citing Baker’s Northamptonshire on the sub- 
ject of the heraldic glass at Hassop, that I had found 
in that work some fresh matter concerning other 
questions which had been lately raised in “N. & Q.” 
I now send transcripts of Baker’s account of two of 
the monuments in Warkworth Church, as they 
throw light on the De Giimnich family, which has 
formed a subject of inquiry in these pages. 

The monument numbered 9 in Baker (s.v. Wark- 





and the Society of Antiquaries. He died in 
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worth) is described as a “ white marble slab,” bear- 
ing, “ within a large circle, Holman impaling (s.) 
a chevron (erm.) between three martlets (ar.), 
Wells.” The material part of the inscription runs 
thus :— 

**D. O. M. Hic jacet Gulielmus Holman de Warkworth, 
&c., Armiger, Georgii Holman ex Nobilissima foemina 
Anastasié Stafford filius......Duas accepit uxores: Primam 
Mariam Alexandrinam Sophiam, Francisci Egon Baronis 
de Giimnich, &c. apud Germanos filiam: deinde Mariam 
Henrici Wells de Brambridge in Agro Hantoniensi Ar- 
migeri, et Nobilissima foemine Maris McDonald Comitis 
de Antrim apud Hibernos filiz.” 

No. 12 in Baker is described as “ on a slab of 
white marble, within a circle, Holman impaling 
{arg.] a cross engrailed [gu.],” and the inscription, 
which sets out in full the De Gymnich titles, is as 
follows, omitting merely laudatory statements irre- 
levant to the identification of the family inquired 
about :— 

“ Memoriz Sacrum Nobilisfceminz Marie Alexandrine 
Sophia, Gulielmi Holman Arm. conjugis charissimz et 
Francieci Egon Baronis de Giimnich Domini de Vlatten, 
Kettewheim, Kleburch. Rheindorft, et Birlinchoven apud 
Germanos, Magni Baliivi de Monjoue, et Serenissimo 
Electori Palatino ab Intimis Conciliie, filiz piissime...... 
yak in Dno. die 4° Oct, AS, 1726. ABtat. 35...... 

From these notes Scotus may judge how far it 
is probable that the “ Mary Ann Sophia Holman” 
of his picture should be corrected into “ Mary 
Alexandrina Sophia,” and identified with the lady 
of the De Gimnich family whose monumental 
record I have given. It will be observed that 
throughout Baker writes “De Giimnich,” not “ De 
Gymnick,” which probably represents the Angli- 
cized form of the name. The tinctures of their 
coat, wanting in Baker, are supplied by Scotus 
himself, ante, p. 147. ©. H. E. Carmicnart. 


Trotu, Daventer or Georce Forsampe (5% 
8. xii. 229, 347, 375.)—The name of Troth occurs 
repeatedly in the pedigree of Foljambe of Aldwarke, 
in the parish of Ecclesfield. Troth Catherine was 
a danghter of Godfrey Foljambe of Barlborough, 
co. Derby. Sir Godfrey Foljambe of Walton 
married in 1592 Troth, daughter of Sir William 
Tyrwhit of Kettleby. His brother George Foljambe 
of Brimington had a daughter Troth (the subject of 
the present discussion), who was baptized at Chester- 
field Aug. 23, 1573. These are recorded in Hunter’s 
South Yorkshire. Lady Alethea Talbot, who in 
1606 married Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, 
seems to have been baptized with the Greek render- 
ing of the name, and this more classical title has 
been continued in the district. 

Atrrep Garry, D.D. 

“Derr” (5 S. xi. 309, 417; xii. 173, 212, 
338.)—May not this term, said to mean “ ford ” at 
the Cape, derive this meaning from its connexion 
with “drive,” and mean a place where you can 
drive? Used in a sense analogous to this it is fre- 





quently to be found occurring in “awards” of 


inclosure commissioners, wherein provision is often 
made for . horse, carriage, and drift roads,” by 
drift meaning roads for driving cattle. 
Crement T. Gwynne, B.A, 
Leek, Staffs. 


“Sune, THe cat's MoTner” (5% §S. ix. 402, 494; 
x. 77, 239.)—I recently heard the correlative ex- 
pression “ He, the cat’s father,” used. 

P. J. F. Gantittioy. 


“ Garret” (5% §, xii. 302, 351, 377.)—I should 
have done better if I had thrown my observations 
on this word into a query, implying doubt, instead 
of into a note, implying something like certainty. 
I now see that Pror. Skear (as usual) was right, 
and that I attached too much importance to the 
fact that in French galet7s does, and garite does 
not, mean a garret. When I wrote I had not Littré 
at hand, and depended on a partial note which 
misled me, otherwise I should not have failed to 
see that Mid. Eng. garite, a watch-tower, is iden- 
tical with its French synonym. Mr. Kavanagh's 
book I believe is beyond criticism. 

A. Smyrae Patmer. 

Staines. 


Sr. GeorcE anp THE Dracon (5 §. viii. 447; 
ix. 189, 209, 349, 417, 495 ; x. 39, 157, 357; xii. 
129.)—There may be noticed in connexion with 
this subject the Historical and Critical Inquiry 
into the Existence and Character of St. George, 
Patron of Engiand, in which the assertions of 
E. Gibbon and others are discussed, in a letter to 
the Right Hon. George, Earl of Leicester, Presi- 
dent of the Ant. Soc., by Rev. J. Milner, F.S.A,, 
Lond., 1792. Dean Milman observes of this: 
“Dr. Milner (the Roman Catholic) wrote an essay 
against Gibbon’s assertion that ‘the infamous 
George of Cappadocia became the patron saint of 
England.’ He was, I think, so far successful ; but 
it is much more easy to say who St. George was 
not than who he was” (note, p. 81, bk. xiv. ch. ii, 
Hist. of Lat. Christianity, vol. ix. p. 81, Lond., 
1864). Ep. MARSHALL. 


Tur Best Mopern Writine Inx (5% S. xii. 
268, 280).—This is a question well worth discussion 
in yourcolumns. I fancy that in this important item 
of civilized life we are clearly worse off than our 
forefathers. Most of the modern inks are simply 
execrable. Stephens's “ blue black” I have found 
on the whole the best for hot weather and cold. 
3ut blotting paper cannot be used with this ink 
in a hurry. A. 


The following receipt for making ink is from the 
New College account for 1418-19. It is the most 
enduring ink of which a date can be given, to judge 
from the MSS. I gave it to Mr. Coxe, of the 


Bodleian Library, more than a dozen years ago, 
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and he sent directions to the druggist who supplied 
ink to the Library to the effect “that he should 
make the ink for the future according to the New 
College receipt.” The druggist obeyed the order, 
but observed that there was nothing very novel in 
the receipt. While I am about it, I may as well 
give the prices at the time :—3lb. gulls at 2d. ; 
3lb. copperas at 4d. ; 14lb. gum at 1s. 114d. 
J. E. T. B. 
The Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, in his instructions to registrars, orders 
Morrell’s or Hyde’s ink to be used. I have never 
used other than Morrell’s, which I know to be good. 
It is apt to become thick in use, but that does not, 
that I am aware of, in the slightest degree impair 
its durability. It is best to use a quill pen, and 
on no account must the action of the ink be 
weakened by the use of blotting paper. Nothing 
can be more permanent than indian ink, which if 
good never changes its colour, but it can easily be 
tampered with. G. J. Dew. 
Lower Heyford, Oxon. 


I have found from practical experience that 
James Sholl’s improved Anti-corrosive Writing 
Fluid is one of the most useful for manuscript 
purposes, as in the course of a few hours it 
turns into a brilliant lasting jet black ; it is now 
generally used in our chambers. 

Merron White. 


The best I know is that furnished in the Reading 
Room of the British Museum, which has retained 
its blackness undiminished for at least twenty 
years. If it be purchasable, it would be of great 
service to learn where it can be obtained, or what 
formula is used for its preparation. 

Epwarp RicGAtt. 

Bayswater. 


Dichroic is the best, for permanency, for its 
chemical qualities, and also because it alone defeats 
forgery. Water WREN. 


Mordan’s Abroticon; and when it becomes 
thick administer to it a small dose of strong black 
tea. Try it; and if you do not send me a testi- 
monial for the recommendation, there is no grati- 
tude left in this world. HERMENTRUDE. 


Text ror a Lycn-cate (5 §. xii. 268, 294.) 
—“Thou art a place to hide me in,” Psalm xxxii. 
8(P.B.). At Madresfield, Worcestershire. 

W. C. B. 

Keble’s poem “ The Lich-gate ” (so he spells the 
word) in the Lyra Innocentium is headed with this 
text, “ Keep thy foot when thou goest to the House 
of God.” Curupert Bene. 


Fresxcu Prisoners or War 1x EnGLanp (5t 
8. x. 514; xi. 335; xii, 174)—A large stone 
monument is now to be found, in excellent preser- 


vation, within the grounds of the paper mills of 
Messrs. Cowan & Sons, at Valleyfield, Penicuik, 
near Edinburgh. The inscription is too long to 
transcribe, but it refers touchingly to the large 
number of détenus living there during the Penin- 
sular War, and to the several hundreds who died 
during their detention. It goes on to say that the 
monument was erected by the inhabitants of the 
village ; but it is generally known there that this 
form was adopted only to conceal the liberality 
and large-heartedness of the late Mr. Cowan, a man 
who “did good by stealth,” and who was either 
the sole or principal contributor to the handsome 
monument. W. C. J. 


In the churchyard of East Dereham there is a 
neat memorial stone on which are the two following 
inscriptions, one on each side :— 

“In memory of | Jean de Narde | son of a notary- | 
public of St. Malo|a French prisoner of | War, who 
having escaped | from the bell tower of this | Church, 
was pursued | and shot by asoldier on duty | Oct. 6, 1799 
| aged 28 years.” 

“This memorial of | His untimely fate has been | 
erected by the Vicar, and | two friends | who accom- 
panied | him in a visit to! Paris, as a| tribute of | 
Courtesy to | that brave | and generous | Nation, once 
our | foes, but now our | Allies | and Brethren | Ainsi 
soit il | a.p. | 1857.” 

The bell-tower named, which was evidently 
improvised into a prison, is situated in the church- 
yard, on the south side, some yards from the 
church, from which it is quite distinct. 

W. PuItuirs. 


Probably the names of some French prisoners in 
England might be found at the Castle of King’s 
Lynn and at Berry Head, near Brixham, in South 
Devon, as both of those places were used for their 
reception. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


“Waprrerep” (5 §. xi. 264, 339.)—I think 
Mr. Norcate is mistaken if he explains for- 
slyngered to mean only blows given with a flail or 
other weapon having a slinging movement. In 
the following passages, from the same book, the 
word can only have the meaning of “ rapidly,” 
“ violently ” :— 

“ He hath stolen so many of my chyldren that of xv. 
I haue but foure / in suche wyse hath this theef forslongen 
them.”—Reynard the Fox, Arber’s reprint, p. 10. 

“T trembled and flewh vpon a tree therby and sawe 
fro ferre how the false keytyf ete and s/onied her in so 
hungerly that he lefte neyther flesshe bone / nn moore 
but afewe fethers/the smal fethers he slange them in 
wyth the fleesh / he was so hungry / he wolde haue eten 
tweyne /"—Jdem, p. 55. 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Enousn Vinerarps (5% S. xi. 185, 256 ; xii. 
55, 172.)—The vine was cultivated by the monks 
of Beaulieu in the New Forest in the Middle Ages, 
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and the late Lord Montagu (1790-1840) used to 
make good wine from the vines on that estate, 
part of which still goes by the name of the Vine- 
yard, as stated by me in Pleasant Days in Plea- 
sant Places. Wine was also made by the monks 
of Westminster on the sunny slopes to the north 
of the Abbey, as testified by Vine Street, between 
Piccadilly and Regent Street. At Great Baddow, 
near Chelmsford, an estate owned by a connexion 
of mine is still called the Vineyards, and for the 
same reason. In confirmation of what I have 
written above, I venture to extract the following 
passage from W. Thornbury’s Haunted London: 
‘Vinegar Yard, in Drury Lane, was originally 
called ‘ Vine Garden Yard.’ Vine Street, Picca- 
dilly, Vine Street, Westminster, and Vine Street, 
Saffron Hill, all derive their names from the vine- 
yards “sj displaced.” On a recent visit to Glas- 
tonbury I read in the local guide-book, “ The 
abbots had a vineyard near the abbey ; the locality, 
a short distance west of it, is still called the Vine- 
yards.” E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


A gentleman in this town has a large vineyard, 
which originally belonged to the monks of the 
abbey. Wma. Freevove. 

Bury St. Edmunds. 


Close to the old parish church of Richmond, 
Surrey, there is a place called the Vineyard. To 
the best of my recollection, it consists of a foot 

e between two streets, one side of which is 
ormed by an old cemetery. G. H. Jerrery. 

Carlton Chambers, W. 


“ Kempr” (5 §, xi. 223, 294; xii. 158,)— 

“The name Kemp is derived from the Saxon word to 
kemp or combat, which in Norfolk is retained to this 
day, a football match being called camping or kemping, 
and thus, in Saxon, a kempen signifies a combatant, 
a champion, or man of arms.”—Bloomfield’s Norfolk, 


vol. i. p. 117, 
R. C. Horr. 
Scarborough. 


“Cap” (5% §, xi. 383, 458; xii. 176.)—The 
words cad, cadie, and cadger, whatever their origin, 
are quite distinct as regards their meaning. 

Cad has a significance which varies with the use 
it is put to. Although often used as a term of 
reproach, it is sometimes applied in quite a 
different sense ; besides, it is a proper name. 

Cadie has also various meanings. Burns used it 
asa term fora young fellow, while, if I mistake 
not, Sir Walter Scott applies it to a messenger, 
which is still the understood meaning in this 
country. 

Cadger, so far as I am aware, never was a term 
of reproach, nor is it used as an offensive term— 
well, certainly not in Scotland. Burns used it in 
its legitimate sense when he applied it to a carrier, 
or apy one who went from one district to another 





buying and selling, and Ramsay, in his 2vergreen, 
gives as the interpretation of cadgers “ higlers,” 
that is, those who hawk and make a difficulty in 
bargaining. 

There is still held in Stewarton, Ayrshire (and 
probably elsewhere), an annual gathering on the 
firs; Monday of the year, which is called the 
“ Cadgers’ Fair.” Carters, carriers, and those who 
choose parade the streets, accompanied by bands 
of music, &c. There is on such occasions a captain 
or chief, who is literally covered with ribbons. 

Atrrep Cuas. Jonas. 

Kilmarnock, 


In the old stage-coach days, and I speak of fifty 
years ago, cad was applied, not opprobriously, 
to the porter or “hanger on” of a stage or mail 
coach, who assisted the guard or the coachman in 
stowing the luggage, &c., and minded seats for 
passengers. W. Paituirs. 


“ Suvurrine ” (5 S. xi. 68, 271; xii. 136.)— 

* Some Grains out-let; some dying vomit bloud, and 
some were smor’d.”—Du Barras, History of Judith. 

**So bewrapped them, and entangled them, kepyng 
down by force the fether-bed and pillowes bard unto their 
mouthes, that within a while they smored & styfled them.” 
—Hall, Ric. 111, 

The other day, on passing through one of the 
streets in Leeds, I heard a woman say to a girl, 
who had overweighted the “kindling” of the fire 
with fuel, “ Tha’s smood fire wi’ coil (coal), an’ it’s 
goan aught ” (gone out). N. GREENWELL. 

St, Barnabas’s Vicarage, Leeds. 


Smoor in Dutch means to smother. Smor(with 
the o pronounced as indicated by your correspon- 
dent C.), South Norse for butter, has been trans- 
formed into smeer (pronounced sma-re) by the 
Dutch, and means, if substant., grease ; if a verb, to 
anoint, to smear. “ Net te smooren,” which your 
correspondent Mr. Sawyer has seen at Antwerp, 
should be “ Niet te smooken.” V. 8. 


“Tatier” (5" S. xii. 246, 376.)—In the county 
of Berks the word tallet is the ordinary word in 
daily use to signify the hay-loft over — a 


“Tue Yettow Book” (5" 8. xii. 228, 317.)— 
I have a copy as clean and perfect as on the day it 
was printed, but there is nothing about “ Yellow 
Book” either on the title or anywhere else. The 
title is in other respects as given in “ N. & Q” 
The imprint is: “ Printed and are to be sold by 
Mr. Butler, in Lincolns-Inn fields, near the Three 
Tun Tavern, by the Market-place, 1655.” It ends 
with two lines of large type : “ For Christs sake 
do not tear nor fling this about, but tell the Lords 
and Ladies of it.” It is earnestly written, and, on 
the whole, gives one rather a favourable impression 
of the heart of the writer. . RK 

Boston. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 

Wit Corresponients kindly intending to contribute 
to our Christmas Number be good enough to forward 
their communications, headed “Christmas,” without 
delay ! 





Handbook to the Cathedrals of England.—St. Paul's. 
With Illustrations. ( Murray.) 

Tak dainty cover of this charming volume, pure white 
enriched with gold, disposes the reader to regard it with 
great complacency; but, in truth, it needs no recom- 
mendation beyond its own intrinsic merits. The Hand- 
book is, in effect, an abridged edition of Dean Milman’s 
Annals of St. Paul's, rearranged and, in some places, 
augmented by one of the late dean’s sons, and admirably 
has the work been performed. The volume isso arranged 
as to form an excellent manual of the history of the 
cathedral, whilst at the same time a visitor to St. Paul’s 
may carry it in his hand as a most valuable guide-book. 
He will find in it the history of the earlier structures 
which have occupied the site ; a plan, and views, of the 
grand church purtially destroyed in the Great Fire of 
1666, and finally uprooted by Sir Christopher Wren ; 
plans and views of Wren’s earlier design and of the 
present structure ; plates of monuments from the ancient 
church and from the cathedral of to-day, together with 
some new views of the existing crypt and of the interior 
ofthe church. The plan of the ancient cathedral marks 
accurately the sites of Paul's Cross, of the Cloisters, and 
of portions of foundations of the earlier structure, some 
of which were discovered in the spring of the present 
year. Not the least valuable portion of the work is 
its second part, which contains a history of the See of 
London, with short lives of the more eminent bishops 
and deans, from the earliest times to the death of Dean 
Mansel in 1871. The text of Milman’s Annals has been 
followed as closely as possible, but the arrangement of 
the matter is far more convenient for ready reference 
than that of the original work. It is easy to see that the 
preparation of the volume has been a labour of love. 
—_ justice is done to Dean Milman’s strenuous efforts 
to throw open the grand dome area of the cathedral for 
divine service, which was, to use his own words, the 
“dearest wish” of the dean’s heart —efforts com- 
memorated in his epitaph, “ Navis solitudinem divinis 
officiis et turbz fidelium restituit ”; efforts which have 
been crowned with abundant success, for from the date 
of the first evening service under the dome on Sunday, 
Noy, 28, 1858, to the present day the vast congregations 
gathering there Sunday after Sunday have shown how 
warmly the people have accepted the opportunities of 
worship in “the noblest church in Christian Europe— 
the masterpiece of our great British architect, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren.” We warmly commend this useful volume. 
Is it too much to hope that a similar handbook may be 
issued for Westminster Abbey ! 


The Succession to the Crown: a Historical Sketch. By 
Alfred Bailey, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Tue well-known saying that geography is one of the 
eyes of history might with equal truth be applied to 
nealogy. And of the aptness of such a saying Mr. 
iley’s valuable treatise might be taken as a very good 
argument, for it discusses in a scholarly manner a topic 
which no student of English history can afford to pass 
over altogether, though we fear it is often thrust aside 
to make way for what may seem less dry subjects, 
Mr. Bailey, however, is far from being adry writer. His 
pages constantly show traces of a mind well stored with 
Shakspearian recollections, and the extent to which he 





carries his genealogical researches adds a strong element 
of realism to his work. The reader sees at once that he is 
dealing with no mere abstract ideas, but with most con- 
crete flesh and blood; with “ time-honoured Lancaster,” 
or “ false, fleeting, perjured Clarence,” and many another 
member of the various houses that have held sway in 
England from Cerdic to Victoria. We should have liked 
to see Mr. Bailey bring out more clearly and fully than 
he does the history and the character of early English 
kingship. For we cannot but think that the whole story 
of the English monarchy has been affected by the cir- 
cumstances of its origin. The Angles, the Saxons, the 
Jutes, the Frisians, brought no kings with them into 
Britain, They came as war bands, under their respective 
war-band chiefs, and it was only after a long period of 
slow conquest of the land from its previous lords that 
they bethought them of the kingly government which 
had been one of the notes of the peaceful side of their 
polity in the depths of the Teutonic forest. When they 
reverted to this aspect of their race, they naturally 
reverted also to its principles, and those principles —_ 
be summed up in the words, election out of a royal stoc 
assumed to be descended from Wodin, the hero-god of 
the whole Gothic race. But although we could have 
wished that Mr. Bailey had written more explicitly on 
some points, and had been less inclined in his early tables 
to put faith in some of Anderson’s most doubtful genea- 
logical speculations, we can with confidence recommend 
his interesting monograph to the attentive perusal of all 
earnest students of English history. 


Germany, Present and Past. By 8. Baring-Gould, M.A. 
2 vols, (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Tuis is a thoroughly honest, conscientious book, cal- 
culated to help English readers to a better com- 
prehension of the institutions and culture of Ger- 
many. These are, for various reasons, daily attracting 
more notice, but are, nevertheless, very imperfectly 
understood in this country, and often grossly misrepre- 
sented. Mr. Baring-Gould has obviously tried to be 
strictly impartial, and has succeeded in his attempt. He 
divides his work into chapters, each of which deals with 
one section of German social or national life, such as the 
army, the universities, elementary education, the nobility, 
the laws of succession, peasant proprietors, and so on. 
The importance of his subjects has obliged him some- 
times to deal with them a little too cursorily, especially 
as he traces each feature in the national life from its 
very earliest historical origin. His purpose, however, 
has not been to deal comprehensively with each theme, 
but to condense into single chapters just sufficient infor- 
mation to give his readers a general outline and idea. 
Though his treatment is, therefore, occasionally light, 
it is never superficial, and the facts are all accurate. 
Perhaps the best chapters in the book are those on 
social democracy and the Aulturkampf. Mr. Baring- 
Gould furnishes a lucid précis of the initial causes and 
present status of these two movements, which are of 
such supreme importance in the present condition of 
Germany, demonstrating how in the case both of Ultra- 
montanism and social democracy the dangers are 
exaggerated, and the mischief rather fostered than sup- 
pressed by State intervention. An excellent chapter is 
also devoted to education. Mr. Baring-Gould points out 
in what respects the German system is superior to our 
own and in which points the English should have the 
preference, On the whole, however, he inclines to the 
German system, which, at a moderate cost, lays the 
foundations of a really liberal education and accomplishes 
the true aim of education, the development of the 
reasoning powers. The chapter on the army explains in 
detail and with much care the working of this colossal 
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machine, which is at once the glory and the bane of 
modern Germany, 


Bibliotheca Teubneriana : incerti Auctoris de Constantino 
M. cjusque Matre Helena Libellus. E codicibus primus 
edidit Kduardus Heydenreich. (Lips., Teubner.) 

Tus story, now for the first time printed from a MS. of 

the fourteenth century at Dresden and another of the 

fifteenth at Freibourg, professes to be an account of the 
early years of Constantine, as to which authentic history 
is so defective. It makes Helena to be a Christian of 

Treves, of great beauty, whocame to Rome on a religious 

visit, where she was most injuriously treated by Con- 

stantius, who, however, pitied her excessive sorrow, and 
gave her certain ornaments which he had about him. 

She lived in retirement with her son, whom she named 

Constantine from his father, While still young, Con 

stantine was stolen by some merchants, who, for their 

own profit, took him to the court of the Greek emperor, 
and effected a marriage between him and that monarchi’s 
daughter, on the pretence that they were sent as am- 
bassedors for this purpose. On the voyage home the 
merchants betrayed their trust, and left the two on a 
desert island. They were taken off by a boat which 
happened to come near, but not until Constantine had 
confessed all the circumstances to his wife, and had 
received assurances of her unchanged affection. On 
arriving at Rome they went to the house of Helena, who 
recognized her son. A precious gift of the empress to 
her daughter on her departure was sold for a large sum 
to procure subsistence, and with this Helena was enabled 
to become an innkeeper. Some years later Constantine, 
who had never forgotten his origin, exhibited remarkable 
prowess in the games which were celebrated on the 
emperor’s birthday. Constantius, in great admiration, 
sent for him to ascertain who he was. His mother was 
also called, and after some hesitation explained the cir- 
cumstances of his birth, and showed in proof of these 
the emperor's ornaments. Constantius then acknow- 
ledzed Constantine as his son, and appointed him his 
heir, together with his wife. Ambassadors were sent to 
the Greek court, and the marriage was celebrated anew 
with much pomp. So Constantine obtained both the 

Latin and Byzantine empires. The editor proposes to 

express his opinion of the work on another occasion 

(p. Vi). 


Songs and Sonnets by William Shakespeare. Edited by 

F. T. Palgrave. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Tuts dainty reissue, with its delicate gem on the title- 
page, might have satisfied Keats. Mr. Palgrave's quali- 
fications as an editor are well known, and it is almost 
needless to say that his brief notes are all that can be 
desired. Many of the English titles which he has pre- 
fixed to the sonnets are graceful and appropriate. We 
are not equally sure about some of the Latin. ones. 
“ Exegi monumentum " is certainly sufficiently hackneyed 
to serve as a heading for 

** Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme” ; 

but those whose intelligence is aided by one or two of the 
ethers will almost, we should imagine, be clever enough 
to dispense with assistance altogether, 


Lytes Cary Manor House, Somerset, and its Literary 
Associations, with Notices of Authors of the Lyte Family, 
Srom Queen Elizabeth's to the Present Time. By William 
George. (Published by the Author, 26, Park Street, 
Bristol.) 

Tuis little brochure of fourteen pages, brief as it is, will 

be found full of interest, and is worthy of careful preser- 

vation. In regard to Henry Lyte, author of the rare 

Art of Tens and Decimall Arithmetike (1619), Mr. George 








shows that both Watt and Dr. Allibone have wrongly 
confounded him with his father. Two very pleasant 
photographic views of the old manor house increase the 
value of the tract. 


Tue Rev. D. C. A. Agnew has in the press (to be pub- 
lished by subscription) The Theology of Consolation ; or, 
an Account of many Old Writings and Writers on that 
Subject. Though theological in character, the work wil} 
be largely bibliographical and biographical, and will 
contain information about the authors of, and commen. 
tators on, the Heidelberg Catechism. The second or 
biographical portion is in the form of a dictionary, and 
minute details will be given regarding many authors, 


Tue Rivista EHuropea of Nov. 1, speaking of Mr, 
Thoms’s work on Human Longevity, highly commends it 
as being based upon the most strict canons of reason and 
experience. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes :—‘‘ Would it be possible to 
stir some one up to publish the Visitations of North- 
amptonshire? Some counties have been published, but 
Northants has not yet been taken up by any local genea- 
logist.” 


Rotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention (o the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

J. H. M.—There is no-really good Russian-English 
Dictionary. Reiffs Russ-French-German-English Die 
tionary (Carlsruhe) is a useful book for beginners. Far 
better, however, is Makaroff's Russ-French (or Ruse 
German) Dictionary, published not long azo at St. Peters- 
burg. As regards Russian grammars in English, that by 
H. Riola (Triibner, 1878) is by far the most complete. 
A smaller work, by Reiff, has the merit of cheapness. 

Kenyetn Howarp.—The Letters of Runnymede is 
attributed to Lord Beaconsfield in the Handbook of Fie- 
titious Names, by Olphar Hamst, 1868. 

W. J. W. J. (Radnor) is thanked. He will find, how 
ever, that our correspondents needs have been satisfied. 
See ante, p. 378. 

J. C. (Great Cotes).—In Thiselton Dyer’s British 
Popular Customs, under Nov. 1 and 2, you will find full 
descriptions of the customs referred to. 

G. D.—For R. Scarlett, the Sexton at Peterborough, 
and his portrait in the Cathedral, see “‘N. & Q ,” 5&8, 
x. 206, 293, 358, 415. 

Bernard Hosson aska for exact reference in Bacon's 
works to the passage commencing “Some men think too 
much,” 

F. M.—If not already printed in an accessible form, we 
shall be glad to have the lines. 

C. W. Eupsow (‘‘ Sop ”).—See “N. & Q.," 5" 8. vi 
215. 

R. C. SroyeHam should consult, under “ Beavors,” 
“N. & Q.,” 5S. v. 27, 56, 97, 157. 

Pym Yearman (“ Col. Phaire”).—See ante, p. 311. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”— Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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